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Australia’s Airmen Soar to Meet the Menace 
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The sun is the source of all energy... 
the energy of sunshine is crystallized 
in Dextrose sugar. 
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Many fruits, flowers, vegetables 
abound in Dextrose, the natural 
sugar produced by plant life from 
the glorious energy of sunshine. 
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of the Sun 





is Crystallized in Dextrose Sugar 


AX LIFE depends upon the sun, its 


warmth, its light, its power to ener- 
gize. But only plant life can capture the 
radiant energy of the sun. In photo- 
synthesis, living plants absorb vital solar 
energy and transform it into a simple 
sugar— Dextrose. 


Dextrose sugar is white and crystalline; 
it is sweet and refreshing to taste: it is as 
pure as its simple ingredients— water, car- 
bon and the energy of sunshine. 





Dextrose helps make © 
candy a delicious food. 


Doctors call Dextrose “body”’ sugar, for 
it is a basic “fuel” of the body. It requires 
NO digestion. It is promptly absorbed 
after eating. The body utilizes the stored 
energy of sunshine directly from Dextrose. 


Food manufacturers have found that 
Dextrose generally improves the quality, 
texture, flavor and food-energy value of 









to jams and jellies. 


a earangoraes 


of sunshine in your diet - - 






the foods they produce—such foods as 
breads, crackers, ice creams, candies, bev- 
erages, canned fruits and vegetables, jams 
and jellies. These foods are available every- 
where. Usually labeled ““Rich in Dextrose” 
—they are recognized by health-minded 
people as prime sources of pure food 
energy in dynamic form. 





When, at no extra cost, your family can 
enjoy foods “Enriched with Dextrose’, 
isn’t it wise to look and ask for them? 
Certainly it is! 





Better breads are baked 
with Dextrose. 


Dextrose is an ALL-American sugar, derived 
* from American corn, refined in American 
factories, distributed by American companies. 








CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
One of the Producers of Pure Dextrose Sugar 
17 Battery Place ° New York, N. Y. 


Dextrose adds refreshing 
food value to beverages. 


Demand foods “Enriched with ou. 


Dextrose protects the flavor 
and texture of canned fruits. 
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FLAT GLASS 


New developments, New L-0-F 
glass products, now substantially 
broaden the usefulness 
of FLAT GLASS 


Flat Glass is today prepared 
to serve in many new ways. 
L-O-F research has perfected 
many new types of glass with 
thermal, acoustical, struc- 
tural, lighting, decorative 
and other qualities which 
may prove a better answer 
to your material problem. 
May we help you? 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
QUALITY FLAT GLASS PRODUCTS 


Highest Quality Flat Drawn Sheet Glass 


Polished Plate Glass, 
both Clear and in Colors 


Thermopane—Metal-Sealed 
Insulating Unit 


Safety Glass 
Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass 
Vitrolite Colorful Structural Glass 
Glastone Load-Bearing Masonry Unit 
Heat-Absorbing Plate Glass 
Vitrolux Color Fused Tempered Glass 
Thermolux Light-Conditioning Unit 
Distributors of 
Blue Ridge Figured and Wire Glass 
Aklo Heat-Absorbing Glass 
































Glare-Reducing Figured and Wire Glass 





Problem ? Si tyme ted 7 


YOU'VE GOT YOUR ELBOW ON THE ANSWER!” 


MAKE IT WITH 
L-O-F POLISHED 
PLATE GLASS 


@ With today’s problems in 
product design, more and more 
attention is being focused on the 
unexplored qualities of L:O'F 
Polished Plate Glass. 

In many cases L‘O‘F glass not 
only solves a product problem, 
but creates advantages that make 
the product better, more service- 
able and more salable. 

For instance—the fact that you 
can see through plate glass may 
mean added sales appeal for your 
product. The fact that it lets Jight 
through may add new utility. The 
fact that it can be secured in many 
attractive colors may open new 
opportunities of added lustre. 

Where protection is a factor 
you can have L:O°F Safety Glass. 
For extra strength or resistance to 
thermal shock there’s Heat Tem- 
pered L-O-F Tuf-Flex. Then there’s 
L:O°’F Thermolux, a translucent, 














sound-absorbing glass of unusual 
beauty. Add to this L‘O-F Heat- 
Absorbing Plate Glass, the glass 
that excludes solar heat by absorp- 
tion of the sun’s infra-red rays. 

Where multiple lights of plate 
glass are required, we remind you 
of L-O-F Thermopane, a complete 
package of two, three or four 
lights of glass, edge-sealed at the 
factory with dehydrated air space 
in between. Thermopane has un- 
usual insulating qualities, and you 
can see through it. 

Make sure your company’s 
production officials and designers 
are fully aware of the new oppor- 
tunities that exist today through 
new developments in flat glass. 
Continue your product...make it 
better with glass! 

Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass 
Company, 1309 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 
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fy Quality F720 Products 








WE SWEAR 
TO YOU <n 








There is no fury like a fighting America. We are to- 
gether in letting evil know our might. Already a great addition is heading 
toward completion as Bell Aircraft steps-up production of the Bell Air- 


acobra. There will be no delays as loyal workers sweat out thousands of 


cannon-carrying Airacobras, That is our task... we swear to you we'll do it. 
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Cover Picture—Shocked by Singapore's fall, Aus- 
tralia planned a huge speed-up in its output of 
planes and the training of pilots. This Internation- 
al News photo shows a group of candidates for the 
Royal Australian Air Force about to board their 
training planes somewhere in New South Wales 
(for story see page 19). 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
350 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 








LETTERS 


Rooney and the Hot Seat 


In the interests of accuracy and good report- 
ing, I'd like to point out that your Feb. 9 
story on the President’s Birthday Ball celebra- 
tion was inaccurate in one degree. In writing 
about the adventures of Mickey Rooney you 
stated that “at a backstage theater party, he 
gave Miss [Rosalind] Russell the hot seat with 
an electrically heated plate, thus copping some 
of next day’s headline play from Dorothy 
Lamour, Arnold, and other stars.” 

Well, as Miss Russell’s official escort all 
evening, I’d like to point out that Master 
Rooney never gave this charming star the hot 
seat. Actually, it was an_ overenthusiastic 
photographer who tried to convince her that 
she should rest on that idiotic conception of 
fun. But Larry Barbier, Miss Russell’s personal 
press representative, had been warned and got 
her out of harm’s way. 





Au SHERMAN 
Washington, D.C. 





Views in Verse 

You probably know all about Rep. Earl Wil- 
son’s crusade to get the girl clerks of Washing- 
ton to bed by 10 for the sake of their morals 














FAMOUS LIFE LINE 


a 





pation THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR, life line safety for American air- 
gid of British domination in the Mediter- men, are one of ‘the 
Wales ranean, are protected by the fortress many new war-time 





on “The Rock,” British warships in the 
harbor and patrol planes overhead. 


ARACHUTE rip cord grips, ground flare stabilizer 
Pcie, telescopic aerials for “walkie-talkies” and 
field radio sets — these are just a few of the many new 
and unusual armament applications of Bundy tubing. 

Diesel power plants of submarines and minesweepers 

















RIP CORD GRIPS for 
parachutes, life lines of 


applications of Bundy 
steel or Monel tubing. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


International 


The extensive war-time uses of Bundy tubing are not 
surprising, nor are they accidental. For armament 
manufacturers, in their peace-time operations, have 
long recognized. Bundy tubing as standard for strength, 
for ductility, for resistance to vibration fatigue and 











‘eport- ‘ 2 é f : ; Fe ° 
Neb, 9 have fuel and lubrication lines of Bundy tubing. Air- for ease of fabrication. 
slebra- craft and marine engines use Bundy tubing for primer If you use tubing in or near Bundy’s range of sizes, 
y iti . eye . . 
i lines. And, of course, all types of military self-pro- Bundy can probably help you with your tubing prob- 
ty, he pelled vehicles—tanks, trucks, half-tracs, “jeeps,” staff lems. The experience of Bundy’s Research and Engi- 
t with cars, motorcycles — use Bundy tubing for lubrication, neering Departments are at your disposal. Bundy 
r some x . : ‘ CO : P septa Mi 
seclig fuel or brake lines just as in their peace-time prototypes. Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
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ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
MAN . 
=a 
. BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, BUNDY ELECTRIC WELD steel BUNDY *‘ TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ MONEL 
| Wil- hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside tubing. Single-walled — butt . tubing. Double-walled, rolled from two 
shing- and outside. From Capillary sizes up to welded — annealed. Also fur- strips, joints opposite, welded into a solid 
als and including ;," 0. D. This double- nished tin-coated outside if wall. Available in all Monel, Monel inside 
mora walled type is also available in steel, desired. Available in sizes up —steel outside, and Monel outside—=steel 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. to and including 54" O. D. inside. Sizes up to and including 4 ;"0.D. 
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FAFNIR SUPER-PRECISION 
BALL BEARINGS 


Made to standard di- 
mensions, but with 
Super- Precision toler- 
ances. Offered in a 
complete range of sizes 
for all types of spindle 
applications. 


BREN RGeLBoores 


38,000 R. P. My 


TURNING ai to oreater precision 





yet shaft deflection held to millionths! 


A grinding spindle turning thirty-eight thousand 
r.p.m.— yet you can put your thumbnail against 
After eighteen billion 
revolutions, it took the most sensitive of measuring 
devices to detect shaft deflection—for it’s mounted 


it and not feel motion! 


on Fafnir Super-Precision Ball Bearings. 


This instance is typical of Fafnir’s contribution 
to the efficiency of industry’s high-precision tools. 
Fafnir Super-Precision Bearings are built to hold 
shaft deflection to millionths, and to keep it that 
way through thousands of hours at breakneck 
speed. The same care and exactness which makes 
this degree of precision possible is reflected in all 
Fafnir Ball Bearings. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 
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FOR AIRCRAFT, AUTOMOTIVE, RAILWAY 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


The Balanced Line — Most Complete in America 
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and their morale. But do you know what it’s 
done to the Indiana congressman? “Doggone 
it,” he complains, “they’re shoving poems at 
me all the time.” 

Here’s one sample that is going the rounds in 
the capital: 


I read with amazement that failed to amzise 

Your untimely comments on women’s cur- 
fews... 

And so I decided ’twas only your due 

That someone like me should broaden your 
view. 


The incentive to show efficiency plus 

Is killed in the struggle to get on a bus. 
Nor can I believe that a ten-hour day 
Leaves government girls still ready for play. 


So how can you think there is time or am- 
bition 

To gad late at night and get out of condition? 

And besides—since Washington women out- 
number the men— 

Just who is to keep us all out after ten? 


Representative Wilson’s poetic reply speaks 
for itself: 


I was not impatient with girls who are 
working 

My patience is short with those who are 
shirking ... 

Early to bed and early to rise 

Will help your complexion and brighten 
your eyes. 

And coffee and rolls in your tummies by nine 

Will make you feel healthier, frisky, and fine. 

Pm xot an old ogre who spoils the girls’ fun, 

I just see a job that has got to be done... 

So here’s to a curfew and feeling your best. 

The boys in the service will settle the rest. 


Emity Tuomas 
Washington, D.C. 





Mennonite Hair-Do’s 

I was very much interested in the picture of 
a scene from the play “Papa Is All” which 
was published in the Jan. 19 issue. 

“Papa” (Carl Benton Reed) is most cer- 
tainly a typical Mennonite, that is, as far as 
his garb is concerned. I could not pass judg- 
ment on any other feature! 

“Mamma” (Jessie Royce Landis) is cos- 
tumed in the plain, somber garb of the women- 
folk, too. Although—she dresses her hair (ex- 
cuse me! wig) and wears her cap very becom- 
ingly, it is not the true Mennonite style. 


Mrs. ArtHur BraAcKBILL 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Mennonite men are clean shaven. Try an- 
other religious sect in Pennsylvania—mebbe 
Amish, Dunkers, River Brethren, etc. 

Also the hair-do of Jessie Royce Landis was 
never copied accurately from any Mennonite 
ma! 

Yours for the correction, even though it’s 
only a hairline. 

Marce H. Hess 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Landis, star of “Papa Is All,” informs 
Newsweek that Papa, beard and all, was 
copied from a Mennonite prototype in his local 
habitat. Miss Landis personally copied a Mei- 
nonite mother’s hair-do but took the dramatic 
license of placing the cap at a more becoming 
angle than over the bun at the nape of tle 
neck. 
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“I never dreamed a woman's metal 
vanity case could help win the war, 
until I went to get the gorgeous new 
Volupte model I’d set my heart on. 
Now the jewelry manufacturers like 
Volupte are making metal cases for the 
kind of powder that goes ‘bang’. So I 
don’t have just the compact I wanted. 
But I do have the pleasure of knowing 
there’s a kind of personal token from 
me now on its way to Japan.” 


Making the grim munitions of war in 
addition to fine jewelry is a real manu- 
facturing achievement. Yet so efficiently 
have Volupte and others overcome the 
new problems, that the jewelry industry is 
now one of the mainstays of our armed 
forces. In cooperation with the Revere 


REVERE COPPER AND 


















































Technical Advisory staff, Volupte and 
others have found the path to munitions 


made smoother, easier, quicker. This is s 


the type of service, beyond the supplying 
of sound copper alloys, which Revere 
brings to industry generally. 

So vital are copper and brass that every 
ounce goes directly into war materials. 
Fortunately, in spite of the difficulties of 
past years, Revere built new plants, in- 
stalled better equipment, improved proc- 
esses. This program, begun in 1937, has 
enabled us to go straight into production 
of essentials in modern warfare. Yet until 
the day of victory Revere will never rest. 
More plants are already being built to 
serve us all. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK © 

























A The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in: (1) developing 


new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) - helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 











FIGHT 


WITH YOUR DOLLARS! 





As Our Sons and Brothers 
Fight with Their Lives 





Sixty thousand planes this year 
—a plane every 8 minutes! 
Supremacy in the air—fist 
essential in America’s all-out 
war program as defined by 
the President. 


The time to fight is zow—and this is how you can 
fight: Buy United States Savings Bonds. Bonds for 
planes—for tanks—for guns—for ships. Give our fight- 
ing forces the one hundred per cent support they 
deserve! Show the Axis that z/] Americans are mobil- 
ized in this fight. Buy Bonds now—buy all you can 
—keep on buying until Victory. . 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Safe Deposit Facilities at Our Three New York Offices— Bankers Safe Deposit Company 
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John and Diana Barrymore 








BirtHpay: John Barrymore, 60, Feb. 15, 
who announced: “Playing a man of 60 is 
a character role which I am afraid is be- 
ond the scope of my present histrionic 
talent.” He spent the day with Diana 
Barrymore, his 21-year-old daughter by 
Walterathe poetess Michael Strange, second of 
Williamfthe actor’s four wives. Miss Barrymore 
bert CiMast week revealed her engagement to 
Gears Bramwell Fletcher of the stage. 


ne H, 

Marriep: Susan Edwards and Lt. Rob- 
ert F. Wagner Jr., son of Senator Wagner; 
at New York City, Feb. 14. Lieutenant 
Wagner entered the Army last December 
ater resigning from the New York State 


Assembly. 


; C le- 8 oe ale . 
" Gack Diep: Grant Wood, 49, distinguished 


nsdale,M™ American artist; of cancer of the liver; at 
ow Jowa City, lowa, Feb. 12 (see page 60) ... 
t i (harles Alden Seltzer, 66, popular writer 
Vhalen.fgl Westerns; at Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 9 

... Felix Powell, composer of “Pack Up 
Barb; Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag”; 
Ibraith@*t Brighton, England, Feb. 10 (see page 
Emilie@#il) . . . Harry O. Ellinger, 39, assistant 
in Jr, Army football coach; of a heart attack, 
Presi: at the Washington home of Rep. F. Ed- 
. a ward Hébert of Louisiana, Feb. 10... 
Speers, mdlice Hegan Rice, 72, author of “Mrs. 
Gerson #Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” at Louis- 

vile, Ky., Feb. 10. As a social worker, 
Alice Hegan gathered enough material 
by 1901 to fill her father’s old ledger with 
a Pollyanna tale of a “cabbage patch” of 
Iouisville slum cottages. “Mrs. Wiggs” im- 
mediately soared to immense success and 
made a hit through- 
out the world in trans- 
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Wells, 


News 





















ewolff, 
_ Star- 








teneral 
Treas.; 
ager; 


yright, lations and stage and 
ie in motion-picture adap- 
iNews- 


tations. The people 
of the Patch are still 
enjoyed by — school 
children of today. The 
author was married 
to Cale Young Rice, 
poet and dramatist, 
in 1902. 


N. Y. 


Mrs. Rice* 





}OMER 


CKETT@ *This picture of the author of ‘Mrs. Wiggs 
Mur of the Cabbage Patch’ shows her at the height 
af her career. It was taken from the book, 
Authors Today and Yesterday’ (The H. W. 
Wilson Co.) 
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For a long time we’ve sought 
a word to describe what we all 
work at hard here at Alcoa. 

It takes a very special word 
to describe making aluminum 
cheap, making it versatile, 
finding totally new places to 
use it, and then helping people 
use it where they should. In 
war times it takes a very 
special word indeed to de- 
scribe, also, the ingenuity and 
daring that can make, almost 
overnight, three and four and 
five times as much aluminum 
as was ever made before, and 
make it cheaper than ever. 

IMAGINEERING is the 
word.What aluminum did for 
civilians, what aluminum is 
doing for our armed forces, 






















| 
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what aluminum will do in the 
future, all come out of that 
one word. 

Imagineering is letting your 
imagination soar, and then 
engineering it down to earth. 
At Alcoa we have engineers 
with almost every kind of 
diploma, scientists with al- 
most every “key” we know. 
Yet whatever career they fol- 
low with us, their real field is 
Imagineering. They work at it 
hard. They get results. The 
importance of aluminum is 
their own doing. 

We at Alcoa would like 
nothing better than that our 
company be known every- 
where as the place they do 
Imagineering. 


ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what soft of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 








‘We never counted 
on anything like this” 


London never counted on it.” Nor did Prague, Warsaw, 
Rotterdam ...or Pearl Harbor. 


Nor did we in this country, until recently. 


But the Axis aggressors have been counting on it for years 
... counting every mark and yen, every man-hour, every 
machine-stroke... and making each count to the utmost in 
their drive for domination. 


Beginning right now, we are going to make our War Ef- 
fort count even more effectively than theirs, in order to be 
able to count on Victory. And American War Industries 
are counting on Veeder-Root for all-out aid in this drive. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World—In England: Veeder-Rovt Limited, 
(mew address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 
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ON THIS PAGE MARCH 23 — HOW VEEDER-ROOT KILLS BULLS IN THE MACHINE SHOP 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





COPD? 


Washington Trends 


The public warnings by Washington 
leaders last week that the U.S. can lose 
the war reflected Administration alarm 
over the Pacific crisis; watch for efforts to 
speed production to extreme limits .. . 
Congressmen who keep a close finger on 
ithe public pulse report a shift from com- 
placency to sharp criticism of the Admin- 
istration and the conduct of the war gen- 
«ally ... Secretary Hull may remain away 
{rom his desk as long as two months in an 
ittempt to get thoroughly rested, but he 
has no intention of resigning now .. . 
Most Washington observers, impressed by 
Dean Landis’ handling of the Chaney- 
Douglas controversy, are confident he'll 
succeed as OCD head. 


U.S.-French Relations 


It’s true that French-U.S. relations are 
now delicate, but the State Department 
has hopes of avoiding a break. The U.S. 
was angered by French aid to the Axis in 
Libya, and strong representations were 
made to Vichy. In succeeding diplomatic 
talks in both Washington and Vichy, the 
French flatly deny sending war materials 
to Libya but admit shipping trucks and 
wine. They contend such material is not 
contraband and that, as a neutral, France 
has the right to trade with Libya. The 
State Department holds that it is a matter 
of aiding the Axis war effort, and France 
has been warned that continued shipments 
to Libya will cause the U.S. to break the 
recently resumed trade relations with 
French North Africa and perhaps reorient 
the entire U.S. policy toward France. But 
the U.S. will move cautiously to prevent 
Hitler’s gaining control of the French Fleet. 


St. Pierre Plan 


The U.S. has been relying on an as-yet- 
unannounced Roosevelt-Churchill plan to 
settle the St. Pierre-Miquelon problem. 
That is why the Havana Convention 
hasn’t been invoked to deal with Free 
French “aggression” in this hemisphere. 
In their White House talks, F.D.R. and 
Churchill worked out a formula providing 
for the withdrawal of Admiral Muselier, 
the reestablishment of a council to: ad- 
Minister the islands, and American su- 
pervision of the powerful St. Pierre wire- 


less station. Churchill has been trying to 
sell this plan to General de Gaulle, but so 
far without success. De Gaulle has also 
turned down an alternative suggestion 
that American and Canadian troops take 
over control of the islands for the war’s 
duration. 


Tax Bill Delay 


Behind the delay in drafting final rec- 
ommendations for the new tax bill is the 
Treasury’s desire to examine the March 
15 income-tax reports. It’s hoped these 
figures will help in determining the scope 
of the new taxes. The bill was supposed 
to undergo hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in mid-Janu- 
ary, and the Congressional leaders, impa- 
tient at the delay, may go ahead without 
waiting for Treasury recommendations. 


Civil Liberties 


Despite criticism that measures against 
enemy aliens are inadequate, the Justice 
Department will put new and greater em- 
phasis on the preservation of civil liberties. 
Behind this is the desire to prevent serious 
outbreaks of violence against aliens by 
“overpatriotic” citizens. There have al- 
ready been unpublicized isolated instances 
of mob action against Japanese but, gener- 
ally, the situation is not yet as serious as in 
the last war and hasn’t occasioned any 
reprisals on U.S. citizens in enemy hands. 
To strengthen its position on civil liber- 
ties, the Justice Department is so far avoid- 
ing cracking down on several anti-war and 
anti-Semitic publications, although some 
of the editorials in these papers have come 
close to sedition. 


Army Rationing 


It’s not generally realized, but the rub- 
ber shortage is affecting the Army as well 
as civilians. Since the outbreak of the 
Pacific war, it has been necessary for the 
Army to abandon the use of protective 
sponge-rubber lining in the interior of 
tanks, and the rubber caterpillar treads 
may soon have to go, too. Similarly, de- 
signs for Army cars and trucks may have 
to be altered to reduce the number of 
wheels—and tires. 


Trivia 

Scores of personal-loan agencies, which 
evade Washington restrictions by setting 
up offices outside the city, constantly del- 
uge government workers with form letters. 
Recently one wrote Donald Nelson, saying 
in part: “Because of your-recent promo- 
tion, your credit is now good for a loan of 
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up to $300 at any time” . . . FBI investi- 
gators have found that literally scores of 
Japanese businessmen left the U.S. in the 
last year, almost all of them giving as their 
reason a desire to visit a “sick mother” 
. . . The House amendment to the $100,- 
000,000 OCD appropriation bill prohibit- 
ing expenditures for “fan dancers,” etc., 
was a meaningless gesture, since all the 
money was earmarked for equipment. . . 
Maj. Gen. Charles M. Wesson, Chief of 
Ordnance, is frequently irritated because 
people think he’s connected with Smith & 
Wesson, revolver manufacturers .. . And 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, India’s first en- 
voy to Washington, gets equally annoyed 
when people assume he’s attached to the 
British Embassy. 





Trends Abroad 


|, to keep the Reds on the Far 
Eastern sidelines, Japan is permitting Rus- 
sian ships to leave Vladivostok to pick up 
American supplies; as many as 30 Soviet 
ships have made the trip since Dec. 7... 
Watch Berlin’s renewed diplomatic pres- 
sure on Ankara; failure may cue a military 
drive against Turkey . . . It’s now esti- 
mated in London that Hitler has almost 
100 rested and reserve divisions ready to 
throw into a spring offensive . . . Anti- 
British elements in Egypt are very active, 
and London is none too sure of either King 
Farouk or the new nationalist government. 


Goring’s Visit 

It’s now learned that one important rea- 
son for Marshal Géring’s recent Italian 
visit was to soothe Rome’s feelings over 
military conditions in Libya. Italian Gen- 
eral Bastico is nominally in command in 
Libya, but Rommel’s independent theories 
and actions have led to serious disagree- 
ments between them, and they have been 
on frigidly polite speaking terms for sev- 
eral months. Rommel’s counterdrive was 
actually begun without Bastico’s assent. 
The Nazi general simply “forgot” to tell 
him about orders direct from Berlin, al- 
though Bastico got copies from his own 
wireless operators. Bastico’s bitter protests 
to Rome about his anomalous position re- 
sulted in some strain on Italo-German re- 
lations. Géring’s task was to ease the situa- 
tion as well as to prepare for a greater 
Mediterranean offensive. 


German Disease Increase 


Statistics from German medical jour- 
nals recently smuggled out of the Reich 
show important increases in disease in the 
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“dast ten years and particularly the war 


years. Scarlet-fever cases, for instance, in- 
creased from 19,494 in 1931, to 56,154 in 
1940 and to 167,428 in 1941. The average 
increase for most diseases between 1931 
and 1939 was threefold, while the average 
for the 1939-41 period was six times that 
of 1931. In dissertations, the medical 
writers attribute much of the increase to 
undernourishment and fatigue in a Ger- 
many preparing for and fighting a war. 
Incidentally, German doctors report that 
use of benzedrine and pervetine to combat 
fatigue is unsuccessful; in fact, the drugs 
often result in complete breakdowns or 
drug addiction. 


Nazi Labor Draft 


Authoritative evidence indicates Ger- 
many is preparing to start open conscrip- 
tion of labor in the occupied countries. 
War prisoners have long been at forced 
labor, but the Nazis have relied on recruit- 
ing methods to get other foreign workers. 
Now the acute German labor shortage, 
caused by the keeping of a tremendous 
number of men under arms, is forcing con- 
sideration of new methods. Plans are be- 
ing formulated to draft labor from all the 
occupied territories, and perhaps even 
from Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
These workers would be assigned to 
factories in Germany, Italy, and some 
of the occupied countries, with the 
Nazis relying on close supervision to 
insure some degree of efficiency in their 
work. 


Ecuador’s Anger 


The inside story of the Rio conference 
discloses that Ecuador is bitter and un- 
happy over the settlement of its dispute 
with Peru. Actually, the solution wasn’t 
arrived at until after the conference closed. 
On the last day, Ecuador made its final 
proposal, and Under Secretary of State 
Welles and Brazilian Foreign Minister 
Aranha assured Peru’s approval in re- 
turn for Ecuador’s promise not to de- 
nounce the conference for failure to solve 
“hemisphere aggression.” After sessions 
closed in apparent unity, the mediators 
wrangled with Peru and Ecuador for three 
hours and then left it up to Ecuador to 
accept what it could get. Foreign Minister 
Tobar Donoso finally had to concede ter- 
ritory as large as New Jersey—a bitter 
decision that still rankles in Quito. 


Foreign Notes 


A ranking officer of the French 
naval base at Toulon is being held for 
court-martial because two French avia- 
tors successfully flew a light bomber from 
Toulon to Gibraltar, where they joined the 
Free French . . . Brazil finally had to bring 
in a Japanese interpreter to tell Itaro 
Ishii, Japanese Ambassador, about Bra- 
zil’s severance of diplomatic relations. 


Ishii, an accomplished linguist, insisted he 
“couldn’t understand” Portuguese, Span- 
ish, French, or English . Marshal 
Pétain has now opened several personal 
“propaganda” stations in Paris, where his 
pictures, medals, books, etc., are sold... 
Mexico’s Ministry of Education has ex- 
tended preliminary military training to 
kindergartens to give children “a knowl- 
edge of guns, planes, tanks, and modern 
warfare.” 





Spare-Tire Plan 


Lis still a long way in the future, but 
officials are already discussing a plan to 
require civilians to surrender their spare 
tires to the Government. Estimates indi- 
cate that three-fifths of the some 32,000,- 
000 automobiles in the country have new 
or only slightly used spare tires. These 
would supply enough casings or rubber to 
keep several million essential vehicles in 
operation. Under the plan, the government 
would pay a prearranged fixed price for 
the surrendered tires and furnish a well- 
worn substitute which the motorist could 
use to reach a service station in case of a 
puncture. It’s not likely, however, that the 
plan will be put into operation unless and 
until the tire situation becomes much more 
acute. 


Labor Lines 


The various seamen’s unions are pre- 
paring a blast against both the government 
and the shipowners, charging that even in 
wartime such elementary safety precau- 
tions as inspection of life-boats are being 
ignored .. . The International Typograph- 
ical Union, after five years’ separation, will 
rejoin the AFL . . . Partly because of the 
labor shortage and partly because of Ad- 
ministration pressure, more and more AFL 
unions are lifting restrictions against Ne- 
groes. 


Worker Raids 


The practice of many aircraft companies 
of raiding competitors for highly skilled or 
specialized workers is coming in for Navy 


. attention. The situation has lately become 


so serious that production is actually being 


‘affected in both the aircraft and parts in- 


dustries. The Navy is now warning that 
the practice must be stopped and is point- 
ing out that the constant hiring away of 
engineers and other technical men is sim- 
ply launching an ever-increasing spiral 
of salaries and wages for this type of 
work. 


New Products 


For blackouts, there’s an oilcloth-like 
fabric which, cut into strips and applied 
to edges of chairs, stair treads, etc., out- 
lines the object in phosphorescent light 
... An improved odorless paint developed 


by the American-Marietta Co. of Chicago 
is now available in several finishes and 
colors . . . And now there’s an opaque 
lacquer intended to conceal unsightly gold 
surfaces and imperfections in the teeth, 
Applied with a brush, the coating lasts a 
full day, isn’t affected by food or drink, 
and is removed with a special solvent. 





Movie Lines 


Many of Hollywood’s leading actresses 
are now substituting letter writing for knit- 
ting, believing that soldiers and _ sailors 
would rather receive personal answers to 
their fan mail than anonymous socks or 
sweaters . . . Although he supposedly re. 
tired from the screen last summer, Grouch 
Marx now plans a comeback—but without 
his mustache, slouch clothes, or Harpo and 
Chico . . . Latest war-caused film-title 
change: “Yanks Over the Burma Road” to 
“Yanks Over Singapore” to “The Flying 
Tigers” ... A new cycle of movies about 
the sea is scheduled for release soon, includ- 
ing “The Spoilers,” “Reap the Wild 
Wind,” “Malaya,” and a revival of “Moby 
Dick.” 


Press Notes 


Washington is chuckling about a feud 
between columnists Pearson and Allen and 
Cissie Patterson, Washington Times-Her- 
ald publisher, over the columnists’ swipes 
at ex-isolationists. She has relegated their 
column to the back pages . . . Martin Sheri- 
dan, onetime assistant to Russ Westover 
(Tillie the Toiler) , will have “Comics and 
Their Creators,” a book about 83 widely 
known comic-strip artists, published by 
Hale, Cushman & Flint in March . . . It 
hasn’t made best-seller lists, but the Ameri- 
can Red Cross First Aid Text Book is cur- 
rently the most eagerly sought and hardest- 
to-get book. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Capt. A. R. Francis, genial master of the 
Monarch of Bermuda and well known to 
U.S. vacationists, is now a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Canadian Naval Reserve. 
After two years of ferrying troops to the 
various war fronts, he is currently in charge 
of control service at the St. John’s, New- 
foundland, naval station . .. John J. Ras- 
kob, former Democratic national chairman 
and veteran politician generally credited 
with master-minding Al Smith’s career, di- 
vides his time between New York and his 
estate in Centerville, Md. Active as a di- 
rector of General Motors and duPont, he 
is no longer intimately associated with poli- 
tics .. . Jack Johnson, Negro heavyweight 
champion from 1910 to 1915, is with the 
World’s Fair Museum at Salt Lake City, 
where, in company with snakes and freaks, 
he lectures on boxing and physical culiure 
and demonstrates his 63-year-old strength 
in tug of war against twelve men. 
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4 whch bd of women one you? 


W Vesstiaver kind of woman you are, you’!l fall 
in love with the special rooms we’ve prepared for 
you at the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York. We 
haven’t overlooked a thing! ... 


Maybe you are a 
BUSINESS WOMAN 


Fine! For, in addition to all the other 
niceties in our rooms specially designed 
for women, you'll have a desk you’d love 
to have in your own home. And two 
kinds of writing paper — dainty per- 
sonal paper plus special business sta- 
tionery. You may even have a typewriter 
sent up to your room—at no extra charge. 





Perhaps you're a 
GLAMOUR CELEBRITY 


Our special rooms were designed with 
a woman like you in mind! The closets 
contain covered hangers for your gowns 
and dresses... special hangers for your 
skirts...and stands for your smart new 
hats. Thebathroom is gay with a colorful 
shower curtain, and we’ve even remem- 
bered to supply you with facial tissues! 














The Statler Hotel in New York 


Viol Panayfoania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 









ROOMS 
AS LOW AS $3.85 
FOR TWO $5.50 





Rates begin at prices shown 


* BUY UNITED 











OPPOSITE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION 





Suppose you're the 
WIFE OF A BUSINESS MAN 


Madam, when you come to New York 
with your hushand you'll find at Hotel 
Pennsylvania a double room that’s a 
woman’s dream of what a bedroom 
should be! Gay, charming draperies, 
with smart Venetian blinds peeping from 
behind them. On the walls, refreshing 
modern prints... the whole room done 
in a beautiful color scheme! 


If you are 
SOMEBODY’S MOTHER 


You'll adore our charming rooms for 
women—for all these little reasons that 
are so big at times: Because we remem- 
bered to put needle and thread within 
easy reach... because we remembered 
to supply you with paper shoe bags to 
put your extra shoes in when you pack 
... because we’ve arranged to send up 
an electric iron, and ironing board, when 
you discover your dresses are wrinkled. 
And because we were thoughtful about 
putting a face cloth in the bathroom. 





Mayne you’re one of these types 
of woman. Maybe you're all of 
them rolled into one... 

Whichever kind of woman you 
are, you'll find Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania’s special rooms for women 
completely refreshing. When you 
visit New York, come in and enjoy 
one of them! 


STATES DEFENSE BONDS NOW! % 
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MERICA’S TRUCKS are challenged today with the task of 
doing double-duty and hauling at doukle-quick time... 
extra hours, more trips, faster schedules. 

The trucks now on the job must carry the big load, for there 
will be fewer and fewer new ones built ! Here’s the practical way 
to keep your trucks on the job: 

Give your trucks prompt service when they need it. Give 
them the best service you can get—the kind you find at Interna- 
tional’s 250 Company-owned service bases and at thousands 
of International dealer service stations. Triple-Diamond Service 
—with new efficiency to keep America’s trucks rolling! 

Investigate the International Scheduled Preventive Main- 
tenance Program that is already saving money for thousands 
of International owners. Inspection of all wearing parts, at 
scheduled intervals, helps prevent wear before it starts, greatly 
reduces operating costs, and keeps trucks at work. 

Rely on International’s trained personnel, modern equipment, 
and complete stocks of first-quality parts. Keep America’s 
trucks rolling for VICTORY! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


“We, the Servicemen of 
INTERNATIONAL 
will give our best 
to keep America’s 

trucks rolling!” 





SERVICE 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE | 


we 
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Fall of Singapore Puts Java 


in Jaws of Jap Nutcracker 


Supreme Stand of Allies 
Impends Around Dutch Citadel; 


India, Australia Alarmed 


The conquest of “impregnable” Singa- 
pore Feb. 15 was no stopping place for 
the framers of the Greater East Asia 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. From the southern 
tip of Malaya, under clouds of airplanes 
and the scream of shells, the Japanese 
pushed on southward toward Sumatra, a 
way station on the road to Java and then 
Australia. To the north, the yellow men 
stepped up their drive across the Salween 


S River toward Rangoon and the riches of 


India. And in the Philippines, where Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and his outnum- 
hbered soldiers refuse to admit they are 
licked, the Japs opened another climactic 
drive. 

Behind this relentless march there was 
one outstanding motive. It was stated in 
Tokyo by Col. Hideo Ohira, War Office 
spokesman, as this: Japan is resolved to 
crush and destroy the United States and 
Great Britain, in the next generation if 
not this. 


Singapore 

The Singapore myth perished on Feb. 
15 at 7 p. m. Japanese guns played the 
dirge for the “invulnerable” jortress. 
Smoke and flame from a hundred blazes 
swirled around the funeral pyre. 

Not even the direst prophets of gloom 
had foreseen the speed of the catastrophe. 
Ill-equipped Crete had resisted the Ger- 
mans for thirteén days. Hong Kong, bereft 
of air support, had staved off the Japanese 
for sixteen. But Singapore, “City of Lions” 
and “the mightiest citadel in the world,” 
toppled in exactly one week less four hours 
from the time the invaders set foot on its 
shores. 


The Tokyo radio blared forth the news 
of surrender at once. Britain, however, 
withheld all confirmation for seven hours 
until Winston Churchill declared in his 
broadcast from London: “I speak to you 
all under the shadow of a heavy and far- 
reaching military defeat. Singapore has 
fallen.” 


Inferno 


British optimism endured almost to the 
last. The Japanese forced their first land- 
ing in the darkness of Feb. 8-9. New forces 
stormed through the coastal breaches each 
succeeding night. The island’s outer de- 
fenses were abandoned on Feb. 10. And yet 


The Singapore that was before the Japs ended a 123-year British era 


Singapore tried to carry on “as usual.” 
Rickshas and motorcars carried civilians 
to tea dances at the Raffles Hotel or to the 
movies, where the attraction was Joel 
McCrea and Ellen Drew in “Reaching for 
the Sun.” 

Even then the whole northern horizon 
ran tall with scarlet. Burning oil tanks 
reared black pillars of smoke. Diffused gray 
clouds rose above smoldering rubber 
plantations and pineapple canneries. 

Men were dying. Artillery fire never 
ceased. The Japanese landed tanks and 
smashed forward on the defenders—Brit- 
ish, Australians, Indians, and Malays. 
Bombs scarred the island. Dive bombers 
screeched down against defense works. 
Corpses piled up, Imperials and Japanese. 
The defenders contested every inch of 
ground, but the Japanese, always bringing 
up reinforcements, pushed ahead to the 
east and the south. By Thursday the fight- 
ing line extended from the $170,000,000 


Wide World 
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What the Commentators Had to Say About the Fall of Singapore: 


Hanson Batpwin, New York Times: 
From any viewpoint Singapore represents 
a great defeat—probably the most serious 
since the fall of France . . . It was the only 
major naval and air base available to the 
United Nations in the entire Far East ... 
It was a potential springboard for offen- 
sive operations against Japan, the kind of 
operations that alone bring victory . . . 
Sumatra is almost certain to go. And with 
Singapore, Sumatra, and Malaya under 
the Japanese flag, our chief foreign sources 
of rubber and tin will have been captured 
by the enemy. Strategic consequences: It 
frees four or five divisions and a large num- 
ber of Japanese planes for other operations, 
notably against Java and on the Salween 
River front. 


Rear Apmirat YATES STIRLING JR., 
U.S.N. Retirep, United Press: Singapore 
is one of the great strategic centers of the 
world and the Japanese will know how to 
use it. The problem for British and Ameri- 
can sea power now is tremendous. It must 
operate over virtually all the seas of the 
world while the enemy can muster his 
forces at fixed points for major blows. With 


what still is largely a one-ocean Navy the 
United States is committed to defend 
perilously long supply lines, such as those 
from our Atlantic ports to Iceland in the 
Atlantic and from our Pacific ports to 
Australia, Burma, India, and the Red Sea. 


H. R. Knickersocker, Chicago Sun (in 
a cable from Sydney, Australia): The fall 
of Singapore may mean the fall of Java 
and the fall of Java might mean the fall of 
Australia and the fall of Australia would 
certainly mean a Japanese attack on Con- 
tinental U.S. A.—therefore, American de- 
fense of Java at this moment is exactly 
equivalent to defense of the U.S.A. 


Anne O’Hare McCormick, New York 
Times: The period of surprises ought to 
end at Singapore. It is high time we 
learned to expect the unexpected . . . Nor 
will it prosper the common cause if the 
democracies begin to nag or belittle one 
another . . . Failure on either side of the 
Atlantic to understand that this is a life 
and death fight for us both is the one fail- 
ure that will lose the war. 


Drew Pearson AND Rosert S. ALLEN, 





















NEWSWEEK ; 


Washington Merry-Go-Round: The ong 
great result of Pearl Harbor, which almos 
wiped out our losses, was a solidly unified 
nation. That unity is evaporating . . 
Because the public never was told the ful] 
sickening truth, it does not realize why thd 
Navy has not been able to help Singapore 
why we cannot reinforce General MacdAr 
thur, why we could not even send a rescue 
fleet to the Marines at Wake Island. 
And because people still do not know, 
they are inclined to think something js 
wrong with the quality and fighting of the 
Navy. 


Mas. Georce Frievpine Extot, over (o- 
lumbia Broadcasting System: With Sing: 
pore gone, Java and Sumatra stand as bar. 
riers between the Japanese Fleet and the 
vital Allied line of communication in the 
Indian Ocean. The Dutch are concentrat. 
ing on the defense of Java and have little 
hope of holding Sumatra. Java has an ex. 
cellent rail and road net, contains strong 
forces of troops and a good many airfields, 
While it holds, the Japanese will still not 
have full freedom of action in the Indian 
Ocean. 


Qu. 
ee 





naval base in the north through the is- 
land’s center to Tanglin, only 2 miles 
from Singapore center. 

The roar of battle grew louder. Massed 
British batteries threw out shells, as many 
as 400 a minute. It was like an earthquake 
in hell. 

The end was near. Few were left to 
believe in The Singapore Free Press’ 
Friday headline: “Singapore Must Stand: 
It Shall Stand!” Streets, parks, and ditches 
were strewn with sleeping figures, home- 
less civilians and weary men in uniform 
lying side by side. Japanese military ob- 
servers expressed amazement at the “in- 
human sense of duty” that animated the 
British refusal to surrender. Into the in- 
vaders’ hands fell three of the island’s four 
airfields, Tenga, Sembawang, and Seletar. 
Then came the capture of the Pierce and 
MacRitchie Reservoirs. From water taps 
sounded a dry gasp. 


Finale 

On Sunday afternoon at 2:32 o’clock, 
four British officers bearing the white flag 
of truce, appeared at the Ford Motor plant, 
at the foot of Timah Hill, the highest point 
on the island. It was here the Japanese had 
set up headquarters. Three hours after this 
preliminary, the British commander, Lt. 
Gen. Arthur Ernest Percival, made an ap- 
pearance and was received by Lt. Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita. The victor, squat, 
double-chinned, and wearing an ill-fitting 
uniform, turned his narrow eyeslits on the 
trim figure of the vanquished who had once 
been described as the general who looked 
like “an ascetic professor.” The Japanese 


demanded unconditional surrender. The 
negotiations ended at 7, and it was not 
until 10 that artillery fire ceased. 


Post Mortem 

Singapore’s shoulder-shrugging indiffer- 
ence to a gathering world crisis perturbed 
many a visitor in days gone by. One was 
R. H. Bruce Lockhart, who wrote in “Re- 
turn to Malaya” six years ago: “Today the 
hallmark of British civilization in the East 
is a bag of golf clubs.” 

This sort of Observation was echoed 
bitterly last week as a ship brought ref- 
ugees from Singapore and Penang to New 
York. “If the British lose the war,” said 
one arrival, “it will be because of pure and 
unbelievable carelessness.” Instances multi- 
plied: Not a single anti-aircraft gun was 
installed on Penang. Camouflage was never 
tried on the red-roofed firehouses which 
provided ideal targets for Japanese pilots. 
The British evacuated their own women 


nd children without notifying the Amer- 


icans. Five thousand tons of tin and 7,000 
tons of rubber were left lying on the 
Penang piers. In Singapore planes from 
the United States were left crated be- 
cause no one knew how to assemble 
them. 

A still more formidable indictment was 
provided by Cecil Brown, Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. and NEwsweEEk correspondent 
who was ordered off the air by the author- 
ities in Singapore last month for his out- 
spoken criticisms. Last week he was per- 
mitted to make two broadcasts from Aus- 
tralia where strictures on British bungling 
are freely expressed. Singapore’s fall, ac- 


Pre 


cording to Brown, was due in large measure 
to several factors: 

British censorship hid the desperate and . 
virtually unprepared condition of the . 
world’s largest fortress. The British did not 
believe the Japanese would dare to attack 
them. When the attack came, they were 
stunned and caught off guard. Command- 
ers lacked the imagination to cope with 
Japanese ingenuity. The British were not 
only heavily outnumbered but inadequate- 
ly trained for jungle fighting. 

“The tragic story of Singapore,” he 
summed up, “is not all one of Japanese nu- 
merical superiority, fanatical courage, and Capt 
brilliant military scheming. The Japanese 








to turn 


-are at Singapore also because of what the States 


British failed to foresee, prepare for, and Allied 
meet at the critical moment. That’s the 
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Japanese gains in the Southwestern Pacific area since the beginning of war 


Capture of Java would enable Nippon 
to turn the blockade tables on the United 
States and Britain. Instead of facing an 
Allied ring of steel that would keep her 
away from the oil and other raw materials 
she needs to fight the war, Japan would 
be in position of forging such a ring to pre- 
vent the United Nations from getting the 
rubber, tin, and other commodities. 

The new turn in the Battle of the Pacific 
completes the job of upsetting Allied 
strategy that was started when the Japs 
crippled the United States Fleet at Pearl 
Harbor. This act gave the enemy superior- 
ity over the force upon which Britain was 
depending to guard the Pacific. And be- 
cause of this sea superiority, as well as 
overpowering air strength, Nippon has 
been able to land troops almost at will in 
the Southwestern Pacific, defeating the 
British at Singapore, the Americans in the 
Philippines, and the Dutch in Sumatra. 

Thus the United Nations find them- 
selves up against a situation they had 
hever expected to face. Japan is slowly and 





relentlessly pushing them back toward 
Australia in the south and India in the 
west. It is to those far-off areas that the 
Allies must now look for a possible final 
stand. And it is from such re«-ons, on the 
perimeter of Japanese influence, that the 
United Nations must fight their way back 
into the Far East when they have the 
strength to take the initiative. 





Strategic Gate 


Lt. Gen. Thomas Jacomb Hutton was 
wounded twice in the last war, cited in dis- 
patches four times, won the Military Cross, 
the Croix de Guerre, and seven other dec- 
orations, all before he was 30. On a Balkan 
battlefield he met his future wife, Isabel 
Emslie, who was then a young doctor fresh 
out of Edinburgh University. Later Mrs. 
Hutton acquired fame as a psychiatrist, and 
her clinic in London became widely known. 
The general, too, forged ahead, serving in 
the Near East, in India (where his wife 


went into hospital practice), and finally be- 
coming a major general in 1938 at the age 
of 48. Last December he was shifted to 
Burma: 

All this seemed, last week, no more than 
a pallid preface to a stormy future, for 
Hutton’s Burma front was rapidly taking 
shape as one of the first theaters of the 
war. The Japanese crossed the Salween 
River and drove on to the Thaton area 
which brought them within 75 miles of 
Rangoon, capital of Burma and entry port 
for Allied goods destined for China over 
the Burma Road. All signs pointed to a 
decisive battle on the Sittang River, 40 
miles west of Thaton. An imperial defeat 
at this point would leave the way open to 
India and to China by the Burma Road. 

Hutton could count only a few blessings. 
Heavy United States bombers, including 
Flying Fortresses, reached the American 
Volunteer Group, while the RAF received 
reinforcements from the Middle East. New 
detachments of Chinese troops arrived to 
take up their positions in Burma. 
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Postscript on the Battle of Macassar Strait 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


O: the three recent important 
naval actions—the Battle of Macassar 
Strait, our naval raid on the Gilbert 
and Japanese-mandated islands, and the 
escape of the German naval craft from 
Brest through the Strait of Dover—the 
raid on the Marshall group was the 
most spectacular and is a forerunner 
of what American initiative can ac- 
complish when the spirit of dare and 
do is in the saddle. 

The escape of the Scharnhorst and 
other ships was another example of 
dare and do. The effect of this move on 
future naval activities is still proble- 
matical. The immediate lesson is this: 
Heavy ships under air protection can 
get through tight holes, and the counter- 
attack by air alone is not enough to 
stop them. They must be met by ships 
of their own class and fought. 


The Battle of Macassar Strait, 
however, is worth singling out for 
description because it gives the first 
opportunity to visualize a type of con- 
flict which may become the classic form. 
in the Pacific war: that is, the use of 
air power and lighter fighting ships 
against a superior enemy force. 

The Japanese were attempting to 
push their troop-laden convoys, under 
heavy naval guard, through the Strait 
of Macassar, to capture and consolidate 
positions on Borneo and the Celebes 
Islands and drive on Java. On Jan. 23 
Dutch bombers caught a squadron of 
Japanese warships and a train of in- 
vasion transports in the Strait of Ma- 
cassar and crippled them with. twelve 
direct hits on eight ships, which in- 
cluded a large warship, a heavy cruiser, 
a light cruiser, a destroyer, and four 
transports or supply ships. The ex- 
pedition was evidently bound for the 
important oil center of Balikpapan, to 
which the Dutch had already put the 
torch the preceding day. 

This affair on Jan. 23 was the open- 
ing round of the battle, which lasted in 
an intensive phase until Jan. 26. On 
Jan. 24 our Asiatic Fleet took the 
offensive and, striking in the night, our 
destroyers sank or badly damaged three 
large enemy ships, and damaged others, 
with no loss to themselves. In throwing 
the forces into action, Admiral Hart 
issued the famous order: “Submarines 
and surface ships will attack the enemy 
and no vessel will leave the scene of 


action until it is sunk or all its am- 
munition exhausted.” The Dutch were 
also busy on the 24th. In their second 
air attack they upset a great Japanese 
invasion liner and scored clean hits on 
a destroyer. 

On the 26th, the battle still continu- 
ing, official notice was given that an 
American submarine had _ torpedoed 
and probably sunk a Japanese aircraft 
carrier, and that Army bombers had 
sunk one Japanese transport, set fire 
to another, and shot down five planes, 
and that a Netherlands submarine had 
sunk a destroyer and torpedoed a 
cruiser. 

Although the running fight, called the 
greatest sea action since Jutland, con- 
tinued for days, and unofficial tabula- 
tion had placed Japanese losses at 25,000 
to 30,000 men and 35 ships sunk or 
damaged, the invasion armada was 
estimated to have 65 ships still afloat, 
with 150,000 troops aboard. This is a 
strong invasion force. Since then Am- 
boina has fallen. Southern Borneo been 


ony 


invaded, Macassar and other points in 
the Southern Celebes have been hard 
pressed, and a new threat opened at 
Palembang, Sumatra, but there is no 
doubt that the combined Dutch-Ameri- 
can- defense did painfully damage a 
greatly superior enemy force. 


The destroyer attack, probably on 
the night of the 24th, is portrayed by 
the four pictures on this page. The tactics 
of attack were well pianned by our 
destroyers. At dusk a division of four 
of them contacted the enemy, consist- 
ing of transports and supply ships 
guarded by two cruisers and five de- 
stroyers. Although heavily outclassed 
in numbers and gunfire, after nightfall 
our destroyers plunged through the 
guarding warships, engaging them as 
they drove through, in the attempt to 
torpedo the transports. When between 
the line of guards and the transports, 
our destroyers headed north, the Japa- 
nese warships in pursit. 

On running into a rain squall, which 
made visibility exceptionally bad, our 
destroyers reversed their course, coming 
down on the unprotected transports 
and sinking several oi them. The Japa- 
nese warships, having lost our destroy- 
ers in the squall, continued their pur- 
suit to the north and thus put them- 
selves out of the ensuing action. 
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How the U.S. ships deployed in the battle of Macassar Strait 
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Jap Springboard 
Sumatra Blitzed by Nipponese 
}rom the Heavens and the Sea 


Parachute troops undertook a major 
operation for the first time in the Pacific 
war on Feb. 14. One hundred Japanese 
air transports, flanked by bombers and 
fighters, swarmed over the Palembang oil 
area of Sumatra. Hundreds of men, armed 
with light mortars and sub-machine guns, 
floated earthward. Their purpose was to 
capture the Palembang refineries before 
the Dutch could apply their scorched- 
earth policy. 

Forewarned, the Dutch killed off scores 
in the air and other scores on the ground, 
accounting, perhaps, for a total of 500. 
Dynamite was then applied to the plants 
which had produced 4,200,000 tons of fuel 
a year, to storage tanks, loading docks, and 
even administration buildings in what the 
British radio called “the greatest material 
voluntary destruction in history, greater 
even than the Russian sacrifice of the 
Dnieper Dam.” 

No sooner was the demolition. com- 
pleted, however, than a large Japanese 
Fleet appeared off the mouth of the Musi 
River, Palembang’s highway to the sea. 
Dutch, American, and British planes 
scored direct hits on ten warships and 
transports, including two cruisers, but 
powerful landing forces overpowered che 
Dutch land forces and captured ruined 
Palembang. 


Attraction 


To Marco Polo, Sumatra was “Java 
Minor.” Stretching northwest from Java 
for 1,090 miles, the island in modern times 
has become one of the richest caches of 
raw materials in the Dutch empire. Its oil 
output in 1939 reached 5,000,000 tons and 
it provided 80 per cent of the world’s pep- 
per. So great was the flow of wealth that 
many natives were able to disport them- 
selves with the gay abandon of oil-rich 
Indians in Oklahoma. Prosperous members 
of the Lampong tribes indulged in a fancy 
for Buicks, not for transportation purposes, 
but for prestige. To villages reached only 
by water, the cars were fetched up- 
stream in boats and then lodged in 
sheds, useless and immobile objects of ad- 
miration. 

Much: of the raw wealth flowed into 
world commerce through Palembang, 
known as the town with length but no 
breadth, since its 60,000 population, its 
stone business houses, Mohammedan 
mosque, and barracks, its native dwellings 
built on stilts as a protection against floods, 
were stretched along narrow strips of river 
bank. 

With the Japanese entrenched on Suma- 
tra and on the naval base of Amboina, with 
bitter fighting in progress around the 
two provincial capitals, Branjermassin on 


Borneo and Macassar on Celebes, Java, 
the core of the empire, girded itself for 
last-ditch resistance. 


Command 


As the peril mounted, the Dutch last 
week gained a wider role in Allied de- 
fense. The American admiral, 64-year-old 
Thomas C. Hart, commander of the united 
naval forces, asked to be relieved “because 
of ill health” and the Dutch Vice Admiral 
Conrad Emil Lambert Helfrich, 55 years 
old, was named as his successor. 

Born in Java and educated at Den 


- 


European 


Vice Admiral C. E. L. Helfrich 


Helder, the Netherlands Annapolis, Hel- 
frich returned to the Indies in 1907, spend- 
ing most of his active career in tropical 
waters. He was shrewd enough to suspect 
the Japanese and thus a week before Dec. 
7 his little fleet of five cruisers, eight de- 
stroyers, and twenty submarines went to 
sea prepared for action. Since Dec. 7, the 
Dutch have accounted for about one Jap- 
anese ship a day. A ruddy, jovial sea dog, 
5 feet 6 inches tall, shaped like a barrel, 
Helfrich is no Pinafore admiral but a born 
fighter whose credo is: “The best defense is 
offense.” 





Jungle Cavalry 

One of the surprises of the Philippine 
campaign has been the versatility of Amer- 
ican tanks operating among the jungle- 
clad mountains of Bataan. These weapons, 
mostly light 13-tonners, are used by Gen. 
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Douglas MacArthur chiefly for patrol work 
in open terrain. They have also made their 
mark in less orthodox panzer tactics, 
namely the smashing of paths through 
dense jungle to knock out enemy gun po- 


_ sitions or open the way for infantry. 


This was illustrated by two tank stories 
from the battlefield. The first, related by 
MacArthur, brought the award of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to Sgt. Leroy C. 
Anderson of Milwaukee—the first selectee 
to be so decorated. On Feb. 3, at a time 
when an American counterattack to regain 
lost ground was being held up by Jap ma- 
chine-gun fire, Anderson requested per- 
mission to attack with the tanks. 

First, he made a perilous personal recon- 
Naissance in no man’s land under heavy 
fire. Then he moved his tanks into the 
thick undergrowth, locating and destroy- 
ing enemy gun positions. Even when An- 
derson’s tank was knocked out of action, 
he and his crew left it and carried on the 
fight with rifles and hand grenades. This 
exploit enabled the infantry to advance 
and re-establish their lines. 


Igorrotes 


In a second action, which took place on 
Feb. 12, the tank men stole a march on 
the Japs with the aid of a band of Igor- 
rotes, the tough little copper-hued, black 
maned Northern Luzon tribesmen once 
noted for their head-hunting sprees. Hop- 
ping atop American tanks headed for a 
newly established Jap position, the Igorrote 
volunteers, with murderous-looking bolo 
knives slung over their backs, guided the 


’ tanks through the jungle by knocking on 


the sides with rifle butts. Once again, the 
tanks crashed through, permitting infan- 
try to swarm behind and recover lost 
ground. ; 
' These feats of the tank units have been 
matched by many a deed of valor by other 
Army branches and by individuals. One 
such hero is Capt. Arthur W. Wermuth of 
Chicago, former Northwestern Military 
Academy footballer known to his fellow 
officers as America’s No. 1 one-man Army. 
Wermuth, who weighs 190 pounds and 
sports a Van Dyke beard, is credited with 
having already killed 116 Japs and cap- 
tured many more in a series of daring 
forays behind the enemy lines. Last week, 
he told Clark Lee, Associated Press cor- 
respondent at the front, how he stalked 
and shattered a long line of Japs crossing 
a Bataan ridge: “I worked them over with 
my Tommy gun and got at least 30 like 
ducks in a Coney Island shooting gallery.” 

Such scrappiness helped MacArthur’s 
little American and Filipino Army, out- 
numbered 10 to 1 or worse, to repulse vir- 
tually every attack the Japs had made on 
their barbed-wire jungle front up to the 
first of this week. Last week, the Mikado’s 
men restricted their attacks largely to 
sharp patrol actions and infantry skir- 
mishes. However, the continued landing 
of Jap reinforcements, plus heavy attacks 
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Wide World from Pathe 


Admiral Halsey commanded the attack on the Jap-held Marshall and Gilbert Islands... 


by Nipponese artillery and by dive bomb- 
ers, one group of which mistakenly bombed 
and strafed its own infantry, made it cer- 
tain that the lull was only temporary. 

A similar portent of the trouble ahead 
was the intermittent shelling of Manila 
Bay fortifications by Jap artillery con- 
cealed in positions behind the Cavite 
coast, on the bay’s south side. Last week, 
an aerial photographic mission sent out 
by MacArthur, apparently to spy out 
these emplacements, led to one of the most 
spectacular air battles of the campaign. * 

In this, a handful of P-40s, having com- 
pleted their job of escorting the observa- 
tion craft, a slow biplane, in its trip over 
Cavite Province, were suddenly set upon 
by six Jap fighters in full view of the Ba- 
taan battlefield. While American and Fili- 
pino soldiers cheered, the P-40s promptly 
shot four Japs out of the air. A fifth, 
crippled, came down on Bataan’s east 
coast and was immediately smashed by 
American artillery. The sixth crashed in 
the mountains. One American plane was 
lost. 

Meanwhile, MacArthur announced that 
the Japs had occupied Masbate, boot- 
shaped stock-farming and gold-producing 
island in the center of the archipelago and 
the site of an excellent airport. 

It was also revealed last week that Ma- 
nila, whose business life has been dis- 
rupted by the introduction of Jap fiat 
money and banning of American cur- 
rency, is threatened with an acute food 
shortage. This MacArthur attributed to 
the fact that Jap policy in evicting farm- 
ers from their homes had boomeranged in 
an exodus of the farmers to Manila or the 
mountains, with the result that the crops 
were untended. The Jap authorities, Mac- 


Arthur reported, were so alarmed that they 
had issued a proclamation warning their 
“dear brethren,” the farmers, that starva- 
tion or prosperity depended on whether 
they returned to their lands and began the 
harvest. 





Admiral Bill 


Destroyer Ace Led the Raiders 
Who Paid Off for Pearl Harbor 


It takes a tough sailorman to enjoy serv- 
ice aboard a destroyer. Not only must he 
live in cramped quarters and work on 
drenched decks, but he must also have or 
develop a cast-iron stomach—or at least 
one that can digest a diet of hot dogs on 
ships whose rolling has been known to 
reach the 52-degree point, with plain and 
fancy pitching thrown in. 

Such a crusty character is Vice Admiral 
William F. Halsey Jr. He was a crack de- 
stroyer commander in the last war—in 
which he won the Navy Cross—and later 
took up aviation as a flier and an aircraft 
carrier skipper. But he never lost the salty 
toughness of the tin-can Navy. Even now, 
at 59, fellow officers claim he keeps his 
graying hair clipped to discourage a curl 
that might not be in keeping with his red- 
faced ruggedness and bulldog build. 

Last week, the Navy awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal to Vice Admiral 
Bill Halsey. In doing so, it revealed for 


the first time the details of the feat for - 


which he was decorated—commanding the 
fleet which made the Jan. 31 raids on the 
Japanese-held Marshall and Gilbert Is- 


lands. 


It was an operation that was made to 
order for Halsey’s talents. In fact, he 
planned the foray, making an audacious 
thrust 2,600 miles from a home port with 
a fleet made up of the type ships he knows 
best—destroyers, cruisers, and aircraft car- 
riers—Halsey took the Japs completely by 
surprise. His force, working with perfectly 
timed precision, began attacks on the six 
Pacific dots simultaneously. 

First the bombers appeared over the is- 
lands—Roi, Kwajalein, Wotje, Taroa, and 
Jaluit in the Marshalls and Makin in the 
British-owned but Jap-occupied Gilberts. 
Behind the planes came torpedo planes and 
warship guns. 

At Kwajalein the raiders found a sea- 
plane base, ten surface ships, and five sub- 
marines. Bombers destroyed nine of the 
ships—a cruiser, a destroyer, two subs, a 
17,000-ton converted aircraft carrier of the 
Yawata class, three 10,000-ton fleet tank- 
ers, and a cargo ship, besides damaging 
several others. At Roi they found another 
air base and destroyed ten Jap planes, two 
hangars, and other extensive shore posts. 
And at Wotje, seven ships, including four 
5,000-ton freighters, were sent to the bot- 
tom by bombs or shells and the entire shore 
establishment smashed. 

However, the most spectacular attack 
was at Taroa, where the raiders upset 2 
hornets’ nest of Jap fighters and bombers. 
Here eleven planes were quickly destroyed 
on the ground but many others flew up into 
the fray. The result was that the Japs lost 
twelve more planes against only one Amer- 
ican craft downed. Meanwhile, the raiding 
bombers and warships reduced the island’s 
hangars, fuel tanks, and industrial build- 
ings to masses of flaming wreckage. 

When the American unit withdrew from 
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Taroa, remnants of the Jap Air Force 
launched two desperate but unsuccessful 
attacks on an aircraft carrier. One Jap 
pilot, his ship damaged and his two en- 
gines afire, tried for a suicide crash on the 
carrier’s deck. The vessel’s skipper prompt- 
ly swung her to one side. The plane struck 
the edge of the deck, causing only 
minor damage and toppling over into the 
water. 

After the attacks, the Navy chalked up 
an impressive score: Besides the destruc- 
tion of their shore posts, the Japs had defi- 
nitely lost sixteen ships and 41 planes. 
Many other Nipponese sea and aircraft had 
been damaged. American debits included 
eleven scout bombers, most of which were 
believed to have been lost in an electrical 
storm and tropical wind, and two warships 
slightly damaged. Summing up in a press 
conference in Hawaii on Feb, 18, Comdr. 
Miles R. Browning, Halsey’s 44-year-old 
chief of staff, since promoted to captain, 
declared: “I think it may honestly be said 
that Pearl Harbor was fairly well repaid, 
except for the absence of the foul note of 
treachery.” 


RAAF Speed-Up 


“Dunkerque,” said Australia’s Prime 
Minister, John Curtin, last week, “opened 
the Battle of Britain, and the fall of Singa- 
pore opened the battle for Australia.” The 
battle came closer with Japanese land- 
ings at Gasmata, Southwestern New Brit- 
ain, and on Papua, both in the mandated 
area. 

The blackest week of the war aroused 
the nation to step up every phase of its 
defense effort. Parliament was summoned 





Fighters launched from carriers joined in the blitz 


Killed in action. Casualties were few in the far Pa 
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After Singapore—What for Us? 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, US.A. Retired 


The fall of Singapore will have 
not only an adverse effect upon the 
Allied fronts of the Far East, both 
physically and in terms of morale, but 
will stimulate the Japanese to drive on 
with renewed energy toward consum- 
mation of their well-advanced plans to 
occupy or dominate the Netherlands 
Indies, North Australia, and_ their 
coastal waters. 

Furthermore, with the Singapore ob- 
stacle removed, the Japanese will give 
greater impetus to the Burma cam- 
paign. Success here would insure a 
steppingstone to the future planned 
drive on India and the cutting of the 
supply route to Chungking, plus the 
occupation of a position on the right 
flank of the China front that would 
threaten gravely the security of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Army and the entire struc- 
ture of his government. Moreover, with 
Singapore to further their major plan, 
the Japanese will occupy additional 
islands of the Philippines as their stra- 
tegic economic needs require and, in 
time, will be able to strengthen their 
all-important Siberian sector. 

These new and great changes in the 
theater facing our Pacific front may 
bring the Japanese threat nearer to our 
shores and force us into revamping our 
technical “estimate of the military situa- 
tion.” However, it must not dwarf our 


_ view of the global front or confuse us 


in the task of selecting the place where 
the combined might of our land, sea, 
and air forces can best be utilized for 
the gaining of a decisive victory. There- 
fore, the decision as to where American 
troops are to be thrown into the battle, 
which decision can be made only by our 
High Command, may spell the dif- 
ference between an early victory and a 
long-drawn-out war of years. 


Some of the principal fields that 
call us may be briefly sketched. Norway 
offers many advantages. A successful 
occupation of that country would free 
the coastal harbors of German sub- 
marine bases, give the Allies control of 
the North Sea, and lessen the danger 
of a sea or air-borne invasion of Eng- 
land. The occupation of Norway, too, 
would give to the conquered peoples of 
Europe a tangible hope for their own 
redemption. 


In the North African field a victorious 
American Army would strengthen the 
Vichy Government against Hitler pres- 
sure, assert a strong influence in turn- 
ing French colonial forces to the Allied 
cause, and hold Spain and Portugal 
firm in the neutral status. Such an AEF 
would also influence Turkey. 

In the Arctic region of Russia an 
American Army pushing down from the 
White Sea should drive the Finns out 
of the war, relieve the siege of Lenin- 
grad, and furnish just the necessary 
fresh troops to turn the German left 
flank in a great combined Russian- 
American victory that would topple the 
Hitler throne. And in all three of the 
contingencies mentioned, supply bases 
are practicable and the sea lanes are 


-open for troop movements. 


Looking to the west across the 
Pacific, there is the Australia-Nether- 
lands Indies sector. Here, however, the 


urgent necessity for rushing troops into . 


action probably would require piecemeal 
reinforcements, a policy unfair to our 
armed forces and to the Allied cause. 
Furthermore, proper evaluation must be 
given to the fact that it is better for one 
of our Allied friends to be captured by 
the enemy now and suffer for a time the 
hardships of a prisoner, than to be a 
slave forever through the dissipation of 
our forces. , 

Then there is the Siberian front, 
where war is inevitable. Japan’s new 
order in Asia could not be complete 
without taking over the Maritime 
Provinces and occupying Vladivostok. 
On the other hand, a Russian victory 
over Hitler could not fail to find the 
Red Army engaged in an effort to 
regain the territory lost to Japan in 
the war of 1904-05. A victorious army, 
sweeping southward through Manchu- 
kuo, would shake Nippon more than 
any earthquake. 

In any event, we must be prepared 
to give Russia our all-out help on one 
flank or the other to meet the com- 
bined German-Japanese offensive due 
in the near months to come. But when 
and where to go is not so important as 
that we go. If we do not fall victim to 
the ever-beckoning siren of dispersion, 
we can name our own war front, make 
our own battle, and win it. 
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to meet on Feb. 20, nineteen days before 
its scheduled session to hear a secret state- 
ment from Curtin. All aliens, including 
Americans, were ordered to register for 
militia duty or work in war factories. In 
Port Darwin, the northern coast base, 
every person was put to work digging 
shelter trenches and filling sandbags for 
barricades. Training special companies for 
guerrilla fighting was decreed as the next 
step. s 

More important still, aircraft. produc- 
tion, under Essington Lewis, one of the 
country’s leading industrialists, stepped 
into high gear. The immediate objective 
was an expanded output in Beaufort bomb- 
ers and Beaufighters, heavily armed, long- 
distance combat planes, and Wirraways, 
formerly trainers but now modified for 
dive-bombing purposes. Training of pilots 
also took on an accelerated tempo (see 
cover.) And Air Minister Arthur Drakeford 
announced during the week that the gov- 
ernment is considering a plan to bring home 
all members of the Royal Australian Air 
Force now in England. 





Shelled by Sub 


To epicures, Curacao is familiar as the 
Dutch island off South America where 
Curacao, a delicate brownish liqueur, was 
first made from a special local type of 
orange. But to military strategists, Curacao 
and its 70-square-mile neighbor Aruba, a 
few hours’ sail westward, are significant 
only as sites of two of the world’s biggest 
oil refineries. Processors of rich Venezuelan 
crude oil, these consist of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell plant on Curacao and the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey refinery on Aruba. 

To help protect these factories, which 
supply the RAF with a large part of its 
high-octane gasoline, Britain sent a few 
troops to the islands as reinforcements for 
the small Dutch garrison soon after the 
Nazis overran the Netherlands in May 
1940. Then, last December, the United 
States Army’s Panama Canal Zone com- 
mand revealed that American air forces 
had been sent as an additional safeguard. 
And on Feb. 11 the State Department an- 
nounced that at the request of the Nether- 
lands Government, and with the full ap- 
proval of Venezuela, a contingent of 
the United States Army, of undisclosed 
size, had been dispatched to the out- 
posts. 

The Nazis waited only five days to reply. 
On Monday of this week a pack of U-boats, 
eluding the Anglo-American net of Carib- 
bean bases, attacked by torpedo at least 
seven tankers in the waters off Venezuela. 
One audacious commander surfaced his sub 
and shelled a Standard Oil refinery on Aruba 
in the war’s first attack on a Western Hemi- 
sphere land target. Fortunately, the raider’s 
aim was poor, according to Lt. Gen. Frank 
M. Andrews, commander of U.S. forces in 
the Caribbean, for no damage was done. 
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Dover Dash Enables Germans 


to Pose a New Sea Challenge 


British Face Tying ‘Up 
of Some Naval Forces to Guard 
Against a Sudden Thrust 


The white-tipped Atlantic rollers curled 
in from the open ocean and smashed 
against the Brittany coast. The hills above 
Brest were barely visible in the falling 
snow. As darkness fell three great ships 
moved silently through the narrow harbor 
entrance and slipped out to sea. In a few 
moments, like so many Flying Dutchmen, 
they had vanished in the murk. 

It was the night of Feb. 11. After 110 
air raids’ that had kept them tied up in 
French ports for nearly a year, the 26,000- 
ton Nazi battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau had been repaired and sent on 
a daring dash for German home ports. 
They were accompanied by the 10,000-ton 


sought refuge in Brest following the de- 
struction of the Bismarck last May. 

The first and easiest phase of the trip 
occurred during the night of Feb. 11-12. 
No British reconnaissance planes had sight- 
ed the Nazi craft as they crept out of 
Brest. The snow and darkness protected 
them as they steamed along the rocky 
coast, past the German-held Channel 
Isles, past Cherbourg. For days mine 
sweepers had been at work clearing British 
mines from the channels. 

The second phase began with the sullen 
dawn on Feb. 12. To the anxious eyes of 
Vice Admiral Ciliax, commander of the 
Nazi flotilla, the weather looked perfect. 
Clouds blanketed the choppy Channel wa- 
ters, and drifting fog and mist reduced 
visibility to a few miles. The German ships 
sped by the French coast without inter- 
ference until they were opposite Boulogne. 
Then at 11:35 a.m. two Spitfires dipped 
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schmitts dived for them, but they escaped 
and dashed to Britain to spread the alarm. 

From Devon to Norfolk, airdromes and 
harbors along the British coast sprang into 
action. A striking force of clumsy, slow 
Swordfish torpedo bombers roared - over 
the Channel, sighted the German ships, 
and loosed their tin fish against them. 
None of the bombers survived. Less than 
an hour later motor ‘ torpedo boats 
from Dover launched another torpedo at- 
tack. 

During all this time, British fighters 
battled with scores of German planes over- 
head, and at one stage a total of 600 
machines were involved in the fight. RAF 
bombers dashed low to make bomb attacks 
on the battleships, but the poor visibility 
ruled out any attempt at high-level 
bombing. For this reason, the British 
could not use their heavy armor-pierc- 
ing bombs, which must be dropped from 
a great height. In the air battle the 
British lost 42 planes to 18 Nazi craft 
shot down. 

With its speed reduced from 30 to 20 
knots—probably from bomb and torpedo 
hits—the Nazi armada made its way along 
the Dutch and Belgian coasts. It had 
reached the Scheldt Estuary when British 
destroyers appeared out of the mist, ran 
at full speed to within less than 2 miles of 
the heavy German ships, launched their 
torpedoes, and dashed away. That was the 
last the British saw of the Germans. Not 
quite 24 hours after it had left Brest, the 
Nazi Fleet vanished in the dusk as it 
headed for the safety of Helgoland Bight. 


Significance 





The German action represented one of 
the outstanding gambles in naval history. 
But the risk was greatly lessened by three 
factors. One was the weather. Without 
conditions of poor visibility, the chances 
were against the German dash succeeding. 
The second was air protection. The Luft- 
waffe, by careful advance arrangement, was 
able to put into the air a force at least 
equal to that of the British. The third fac- 
tor was surprise. The entire British attack 
had to be improvised within a few minutes’ 
notice. Under these circumstances, the 
emotional shock produced in Britain was 
out of all proportion to the technical defeat 
suffered by the Royal Navy. 

The primary reason for the German op- 
erations was to get the battleships out of a 
port where they were subjected to constant 
air raids. The secondary aim was to re- 
unite all the heavy units of the German 
Navy into a cohesive fleet. This did not 
make it certain that these ships would be 
used for commerce raiding. Such raids can 
be accomplished far more economically by 
single ships slipping out to prey on convoys 
in the Atlantic or Arctic Oceans. And the 
Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau were in a 
better position for commerce raiding at 


Newsweek map—Starworth Brest than in German ports. 
There was, likewise, little chance that 


The fight of the Nazi fleet from Brest to its home bases 
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the German Fleet was being reassembled in 
preparation for a major battle with the 
British Home Fleet. The British can mass 
about eight battleships in the North Sea 
and far outnumber the Germans in cruisers 
and destroyers. But it did mean that a 
proportion of Britain’s Fleet would have to 
be kept nearer home to do guard duty and 
it undoubtedly indicated also that the 
Nazis were assembling their sea strength in 
anticipation of an Allied effort to invade 
Norway. 


Skiing to Victory 
Skilled Units Pace Red Army 
in Thrust Into White Russia 





Once again the Russians last week pro- 
claimed victory after victory over the Ger- 
mans without mentioning place names. The 
reticence over geographical locations looked 
like a build-up for one great triumphal 
communiqué—possibly for next Monday, 
the anniversary of the founding of the Red 
Army. The Russians did partially identify 
one advance, however. They announced 
unofficially that their troops had penetrat- 


ed White Russia and reached within 75— 


miles of the old Polish frontier. 

The units that first drove into White 
Russia were ski detachments. So were the 
troops that paced most of the other Red 
advances. The season in which ski tactics 
can be used is now approaching an end. 
Perhaps a month of such weather remains. 
But in the past winter the Reds have es- 
tablished themselves as among the world’s 
best ski fighters. 

The Russians first used their ski troops 
in great numbers against the Finns in 1939- 
40 but made little headway because of the 
superior skill of the individual Finnish 
soldier. The Finns, however, did find that 
the Reds had made an extensive study of 
ski tactics and they captured copies of a 
Soviet manual on ski fighting that showed 
men being drawn across the snow by horses 
and motorcycles (see illustration) . 

A large part of the Russian field-service 
regulations are devoted to the problems of 
winter warfare, and ski tactics are stressed. 
The regulations governing winter marches 
read: “The length of columns is reduced by 
moving entire infantry organizations on 
skis along both sides of the main route of 
march. Reconnaissance during the march 
is conducted by men on skis, mounted men, 
tanks, and cross-country machines. Secur- 
ity is undertaken primarily by men on 
skis.” 

The pattern of the Soviet attacks that 
defeated the Germans was outlined in the 
regulations: “Strong assault groups on skis 
comprising infantry, tanks, and artillery 
endeavor to strike the enemy in the flank 
and rear. The night is utilized extensively 
for the delivery of bold attacks and raids 
by ski detachments and for destroying 




















Invasion in the Snow (Houghton Mifflin) 


Soviet manuals gave detailed instructions for fighting on skis 


hostile advance elements. During daytime, 
in open terrain and in deep snow, the ap- 
proach and deployment of the infantry is 
effected on skis under cover of smoke 
screens.” 

The Russians also mount their artillery 





Brigtsh Combine 
Seesaw: In a hastily abandoned 
Bengasi hotel, an Axis soldier left 
this Christmas message for the ad- 
vancing British. When the British 
withdrew last month, a Tommy 
wrote on a door: ‘Jerry, I’ve left 
some of my gear in here. Leave it 
alone, you blighter.’ 





on runners and use it in close support of 
the ski troops, while even tanks are em- 
ployed when the snow is not more than a 
foot deep. In order to speed up pursuit of 
the enemy the Red manual lays down this 
rule: “Swift maneuver . . . and conserva- 
tion of forces are accomplished by towing 
the [ski detachments] on roads, and off 
roads where the terrain is even and the 
snow not too deep, with the aid of horses 
and tanks.” Another Russian innovation 
is the aerosleigh, a small armored car, 
armed with machine guns, mounted on 
skis, and propelled by an aviation engine 
and pusher-type propeller. 





Desert King 


The Curtiss P-40 pursuit plane that the 
British call the Kittyhawk mounts six 50- 
caliber machine guns, has an estimated 
speed of 380 miles an hour, and is powered 
by an Allison liquid-cooled motor. 

The Kittyhawk has already chalked up 
victories in action in Libya, but last week 
it really won its spurs. In a battle with 30 
Axis planes, a squadron of eighteen of the 
American pursuits shot down twenty and 
damaged all the rest without loss to them- 
selves. The action marked the only clash 
of importance on the desert front, where 
the British and Axis Armies sparred warily 
with one another all last week. 
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U.S. Political Storms Brew 
Over Conduct of War Effort 


Administration is Target 
as GOP Hammers for a Voice 


in Guiding Our Destiny 


On Feb. 2 Edward J. Flynn, National 
Democratic chairman, tossed a_ political 
grenade into a national scene strangely de- 
void of politics. He accused the Republican 
party of dangerous partisanship and 
warned that “no misfortune except a major 
military defeat could befall this country 
to the extent involved in the election of a 
Congress hostile to the President.” 

Four days later President Roosevelt, 
amid a chorus of Republican complaints 
against the Flynn statement, announced 
that in the emergency the nation needed 
congressmen who were interested in win- 
ning the war, regardless of party. He 
had not, he said, seen the inflammatory 
speech. 


On Feb. 11 Flynn conferred with the 


President at the White House on the polit- 
ical situation and indicated upon leaving 
that harmony had not yet been achieved. 





Asked if he would abide by his chief’s re- 
quest for elimination of party lines in sup- 
porting Congressional hopefuls, he said: 
“Oh, I don’t know about that.” 

The Republicans went to bat the next 
day. At a series of Lincoln’s Birthday cele- 
brations throughout the country, they 
started to frame their own political policy. 
The gist of their conclusions was summed 
up at Kansas City on Feb. 14 by the na- 
tional ‘chairman, Rep. Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachusetts. Agreeing that the 
Republicans must prosecute the war effort 
with all their power, he added: “Only 
through the bi-party political system 
of operation can the Bill of Rights be 
protected and vitalized. Wherever one 
party secures and retains control of gov- 
ernment, it means mono-party govern- 
ment. And mono-party government means 
dictatorship.” 

’ Thus both camps showed that they were 
preparing to make a partisan fight of the 
November election. For the Democratic 
Administration, under fire because of 
mounting reverses in the war, the honey- 
moon was over. For the Republicans, the 
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fight to take partial command of the war 
effort was beginning. And for the country 
as a whole, the picture was plain: war 
unity there was, political unity there was 
not. The national consolidation that arose 
from the smoke over Pearl Harbor was 
threatened with dissipation in the winds 
of political oratory. 


Lincoln 

With the 1942 political campaign obliter- 
ated for a time by the war but finally off 
to a wary start, the Republicans had the 
first chance for national publicity through 
their traditional celebration of Abraham 
Lincoln’s birth. Their orators made sin- 
cere and heartening demands for an end 
of partisanship, for a united front to beat 
the Axis, for criticism designed to aid the 
national effort. But apparently almost all 
felt obligated to make some case against 
the Administration, a case which could be- 
come fine campaign talk for November. 

Wendell L. Willkie, the party’s nominal 
leader, warned it again not to make the 
minority mistake, for minority’s sake, of 
opposing everything proposed by the 


majority. Republicans, he said, must ven- 
ture everything for the sake of winning the 
war, but he also said that at the same time 
they should retain their identity as a party 
by constructive criticism which would aid, 
not deter, that victory. 

And taking himself at his own word, 
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The Congressional campaign at its 
present stage is characterized by what 
the military men call reconnaissance. 
The politicians are looking over the 
ground, feeling for their opponents’ soft 
spots and attempting an occasional raid 
in force. This reconnoitering is more 
widespread and may go on longer than 
is usual before firm lines for the cam- 
? paign are drawn. For Pearl Harbor 
damaged the line relied upon by the 
{ largest body of Mr. Roosevelt’s critics 
in Congress. And every politician knows 
that before November the shifting 
course of the war may create new op- 
portunities while quashing others which 
now seem exploitable. 

Although some of the skirmishing is 
at isolated outposts, there are four 
strategic areas in which heavy fighting 
{ almost certainly will occur. 


The first is the efficiency with 
which the war is conducted. Vigilant ob- 
servation and informed criticism of the 
war effort are recognized as not only the 
right but the foremost duty of both a 
loyal opposition and the President’s sup- 
porters. For election purposes, this field 
holds two great disadvantages for the 
opposition. The President can remove 
many of the causes of complaint by 
timely action. Persistent criticism from 
his opponents and his friends alike fi- 
nally brought about one-man civilian 
direction of war production. Undoubt- 
edly, the President will continue to shift 
personnel and revamp his organization. 
The second disadvantage to his oppo- 
nents is that they cannot get rid of him. 
They can prod him or they can hamper 
him, but they cannot put another man 
in his place before the next Presidential 
election. Beyond a point, criticism can 
take on the color of disloyalty. 

The- second sector of controversy, ad- 
joining the first, is over the use of the 
war for ulterior purposes. Are either 
the New Dealers or their long-standing 
opponents subordinating the war to the 
extension or abolition, as the case may 
be, of New Deal reforms? The facts are 
mixed, and where the balance of truth 
lies makes little difference for campaign 
purposes. Under the cover of the war, 
the old struggles over domestic issues 
are still being bitterly fought. Some 
the war cannot be stretched to cloak; 
for example, the poll-tax question. 





Significance of the Rise in Political ‘Tempers 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


In the third sector the fighting may 
be less in the open but the test is su- 
premely important. Bluntly put, the 
question is whether the American peo- 
ple really value victory above the sacri- 
fices they are called upon to make. On 
behalf of some citizens, the cynical pri- 
vate answer of certain politicians is 
“no.” Heavier taxes, rationing of tires, 
sugar, gasoline, and other articles, ris- 
ing prices, priorities, unemployment—all 
the factors (except general unemploy- 
ment) which make people discontented 
in normal times are present, with casual- 
ties added. Even among the thoroughly 
patriotic, there is widespread feeling 
that all groups are not being called up- 
on for equal sacrifices. 

This sector leads to the fourth, oc- 
cupied by the old question of foreign 
policy. Overt opposition to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy has not reappeared 
since the attack on Pearl Harbor. Will- 
kie has been joined by many ex-iso- 
lationist Republicans in committing 
their party to fight until the Axis is 
crushed, and Wheeler and most Dem- 
ocrats of his 
same pledge. However, Roosevelt sup- 
porters do not intend to let Pearl 
Harbor wipe the slate clean. They 
will attack the isolationists on their rec- 
ord of shortsightedness and, in some 
cases, obstruction of* preparations for 
war. Wheeler, in a swift maneuver, has 
already tried to take the initiative in 
this sector by saying the war reverses 
prove he was correct in contending that 
we were unprepared for war. Many 
politicians believe there is much sup- 
pressed suspicion that Mr. Roosevelt 
maneuvered us into hostilities, and that 
it will be vented at the poles. The polit- 
ical fighting in this sector will be tricky 
and partly underground. 


Hard-headed politicians concede 
that conflicts in these four sectors, or in 
others that may be developed, are less 
important than events at the fronts. 
In wartime, they believe, victories 
smother criticism as economic prosperi- 
ty does in peacetime, while defeats, like 
depressions, favor the opposition. Un- 
less the situation becomes so desperate 
that all criticism is suspended, Mr. 
Roosevelt seems destined to remain on 
the defensive as long as the United Na- 
tions are. 
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Willkie criticized deadwood and red tape 
in the Army, Navy, and Air Forces, urging 
closer coordination of all three. Admitting 
that he was not a military expert, he 
urged nonetheless that Gen. Douglas Mav- 
Arthur,* on the basis of his magnificent 
stand in the Philippines, be recalled and 
made supreme commander of all the na- 
tion’s fighting forces. 

Thomas E. Dewey, another party stal- 
wart and probably the 1942 GOP candi- 
date for governor of New York, pledge: 
the party to a war for total victory an‘ 
tolled it away from the shoals of appease- 
ment. But he, too, found Administration 
blunders for the party to fight, and spok> 
ominously of “an American Cliveden set 
in Washington and other cities schem- 
ing to end the war short of military vic- 
tory.” 

Lesser party leaders followed the gen- 
eral trend, but broadened the attack on 
the Administration. Alfred M. Landon, 
who carried only two states as the party’s 
Presidential candidate in 1936, found the 
New Dealers treating the war as “just an- 
other political alphabetical project” and 
leading the nation to “totalitarian collec- 
tivism.” Ex-isolationist Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio criticized strongly the 
miltiplicity of government press agents at 
work. 

“T suggest that we forget propaganda 
and forget the artificial creation of morale 
.-- The people have lost confidence in the 
news, and this has even led to lack of in- 
terest in the news,” he told the Young 
Republican Club of Tennessee, at Knox- 
ville. 

Clarence Budington Kelland, publicity 
director of the party and an author by 
vocation, found the occasion a fitting one 
to insist, as once before, that a political 
recess during the war would mean “the 
destruction of the two-party system, 
the erection of the tyranny of the one- 
party system, and the disappearance of the 
republic.” 


Washington 

The Democrats, delaying their national 
fund-raising celebration until Feb. 23, had 
not yet had a chance to show their hands 
openly. But although President Roosevelt 
professed to see complacency and disunity 
disappearing in the face of the national 
crisis and said that his fireside chat on 
that date would not deal with politics, his 
party was. showing political symptom-:. 
There were the usual petty jealousies and 





*MacArthur won tributes all over the coun- 
try last week. The House passed a bill chany- 
ing the name of Conduit Road, a heavily 
traveled artery connecting Washington ard 
Maryland, to MacArthur Boulevard. At Har'- 
ford, Conn., the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Ma»- 
ufacturing Co. workers changed’ the name cf 
their midnight-dawn “dog watch” to “Mac- 
Arthur shift.” And in the home town of the 
general’s wife, Murfreesboro, Tenn., The Ruth- 
erford Courier launched a “MacArthur for 
President” boom. 
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Folks are in for a 
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For smoke can 
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big repair bills ahead. 

‘The cheapest “cure” is preven- 
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Ordinary motor oils often break 
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modern, high-speed motors. Then 
their carbon-forming impurities 
cause excess engine wear. 
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You see, Havoline is insulated. 
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NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD STORY 


Do you know that with the incredibly 
sensitive instrument, the spectrograph, 
scientists can determine the elements in 
a speck of metal dust, or of a gigantic 
star billions of miles away, simply by 
analyzing the light they give off in burn- 
ing? There are many types of spectro- 
graphs capable of revealing not only the 
visible, but the zzviszble, or infra-red and 
ultra-violet “light.” The quality of these 
radiations indicates which elements are 
present in the burning material. Indeed, 
the results of spectroscopic analyses are 
as accurate as they would have been if 
the scientist had been able to sort out 
the different components one by one— 
and had weighed and measured them 
with painstaking care. 

Do you know, too, that the electron 
microscope, a new and powerful tool of 


MOLDING 


research, makes infinitesimal strepto- 
coccus bacteria appear as large as base- 
balls...or magnifies on a scale which 
makes an object as small as a human hair 
seem as large as a giant redwood tree? 
With such sensitive, precise instru- 
ments, which have revolutionized chemi- 
cal research, scientists at Ameri- 
can Cyanamid’s Research Labo- 
ratories are penetrating the in- 
nermost secrets of matter and 
seeing ordinary substances in a 
new light. The knowledge thus 
gained enables them to control 
and use atoms in new ways— 
often to create entirely new 
products. 
These instruments are used, 
too, in scrutinizing and testing 
Cyanamid’s raw materials and 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


finished products, and the deeper in- 
sight they give into the nature of mole- 
cules is helping to produce better cloth- 
ing, foods, medicines, fuels, and many 
vital defense materials. Thus is research 
at Cyanamid becoming increasingly im- 
portant in your life: 


American 


Cyanamid Company 
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q bureaucratic bickerings which mark the 
- camp of almost every champion on the eve 


F oof a fight. 


A leading recalcitrant was Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia, who backed up many 
a Republican demand for sharp cuts in 
non-defense expenditures. This prodded 
the President into a reply reminiscent of 
the one he made so often during the 1940 
campaign, when cries arose to cut the 
budget. Such action, he said, was up to 
Congress, and such talk came from “glib 
boys” and “bright boys” who were great 
at suggesting economies but total flops at 
suggesting how they be made. He asked, 
somewhat sarcastically, if they would like 
to do away with meat inspection on the 
ground that it was all right to eat diseased 
meat in time of war. 

This remark bestirred the Republican 
but anti-isolationist New York Herald 
Tribune to agree editorially that Congress 
was remiss in making economies, but to 
condemn the President’s attitude in a time 
of stress. “He will deceive few people by 
approaching the problem in a_banter- 
ing manner,” the paper said. “The cuts 
must come from Congress, but the lead- 
ership can come only from the White 
House.” 


Father and ae 


Men who had fought in the last war, and 
their sons who were born after it, turned 





|. out last week end for this one. Among 


9,000,000 men between the ages of 20 and 
44 who have not already been classified, 
they registered in the third current draft of 


American man power. As they gave the re- 


quired information to thousands of volun- 
teer clerks, several facts emerged which 
made this registration different from the 
previous two: 


{ The system of integration used in 1941, 
by which new registrants were dovetailed 
into the lists of those already signed up, 
will not be used this time. The new names 
will be called only when the present supply 
of 1-A ratings is exhausted. 


Col. Arthur V. McDermott, Selective 
Service Director of New York City, dis- 
closed that before long all eligible doc- 
tors, dentists, and veterinaries under 45 
will be drafted, as the Army needs 
their professional services. But any prac- 
titioner whom the State Medical Society 
considers vital to his community will be 
exempted. 


{ Enemy aliens not only will not be drafted, 
but will be denied entry into the armed 
forces. Other aliens who have taken out 
citizenship papers may be called, but they 
have the right to refuse and thereby forfeit 
American citizenship. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson ordered the entire Army vacci- 
nated against yellow fever. This would ren- 


der all soldiers available for fighting any- 
where in the tropics. At the same time, 
Stimson announced that Reserve Officers 
Training Corps camps for college students 


-will be discontinued for the duration. Quali- 


fied ROTC graduates will be commissioned 
immediately. 





Normandie Uproar 


Charges of Negligence Hurled 
as Naval Probe of Blaze Opens 


When the Normandie left Le Havre on 
May 29, 1935, one of its proudest passen- 
gers was a slight, shy, 43-year-old Russian, 
Vladimir I. Yourkevitch. For five years he 
had been testing ship models in tanks and 
drawing designs for this greatest example 
of French luxury on the ocean. 

Last week Yourkevitch, a graduate of 
the Polytechnic Institute of St. Peters- 


burg who fled Russia during the revolu- 
‘tion, stood heartbroken under New York’s 
West Side elevated highway.and watched 
his masterpiece burn. “I couldn’t stay 
long,” he said. “It was such a terrible 
sight.” Since taking out his first naturaliza- 
tion papers in 1987, Yourkevitch has been 
designing ships for the Pusey & Jones 
Corp. of Wilmington, Del., and more re- 
cently has been an expert in the ship divi- 
sion of the War Department. 

The Navy Department invited Yourke- 
vitch last week to consult on methods of 
raising the Normandie, renamed the La- 
fayette when the Navy took her over Dec. 
12. The Russian’s plan for saving the ship 
is to make her watertight, working with 
divers, for he claims the river bottom is 
too soft to permit construction of a coffer- 
dam. The mud would be dredged from be- 
neath her and 6,000 tons of water would 
be pumped into her double bottoms, which 
were built to hold that many tons of oil. 
Then, to make her buoyant, she would be 
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are ingenious and will undoubtedly provide us with 


Medals for Misers: This advertisement, originally prepared by one 
New York City store, appealed to eleven other large metropolitan mer- 
chants swamped by hoarding shoppers. So they joined in sponsoring the 
ad in newspapers last week. As The New York Times put it: “If it is news 
when a man bites a dog, it is certainly news when a merchant urges a cus- 
tomer not to buy.” Already the wave has started abating. 
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pumped dry except for the water put into 
her bottoms. Yourkevitch thinks this oper- 
ation would take about five months if 
work is begun before the ship has time to 
settle too deeply into mud. The longer she 
lies on her side in the river bottom, the 


more serious the damage will be to her. 


machinery and wiring. 

- Meanwhile, a hail of criticism came 
from the public, Congress, and the press. 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg prepared a 


_ 


é Newspaper PM 
Scott of PM found it easy to get 
a job and prowl about .. .: 





demand for an investigation which Sen. 
David I. Walsh, chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, would welcome as a 
means of bringing pressure on the Navy 
for a full report. Rep. George J. Bates, 
Massachusetts Republican, expected to 
propose to the House a special investiga- 
tion of the negligence which permitted 
destruction of a ship “equal in tonnage to 
eight cruisers.” The FBI, Treasury, Coast 
Guard, and Maritime Commission also 
were expecting reports. 

On Feb. 14 the Navy appointed a court 
of inquiry to determine responsibility for 
the fire. This court, under the presidency 
of Rear Admiral Lamar R. Leahy, retired, 
includes three other retired naval officers, 
Capt. Harry E. Shoemaker, Capt. Freder- 
ick E. Haeberle, and Lt. Robert L. John- 
son. The court began secret sessions in 
New York, and the Navy announced that 
information compatible with military se- 
curity would be released as soon as avail- 
able. 

. Approximately 70 witnesses were exam- 
ined by twenty assistant district attorneys 
in New York on the pier and at the six 
hospitals where the more than 250 men 
injured in the fire Feb. 9 were taken. Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan then an- 
nounced that he was convinced that there 
was no evidence of sabotage but added: 
“Carelessness has served the enemy with 
equal effectiveness.” His investigation is 
continuing. Clement Derrick, the short, 
stocky native American welder whose 
acetylene torch gave off the sparks that 
burned the Normandie, was until recently 
a stock clerk in a Wall Street office. He 
was told not to talk. 

Dorothy Thompson, columnist, visited 
Roosevelt Hospital to interview some of 
the injured and reported that except for 
one man all those she could reach believed 


" ‘International 


... the Normandie before it burned. This is how the ballroom was left 


the fire was sabotage. Last Jan. 14 a un- 
ion man working on the Normandie called 
on Miss Thompson, she said, told her that 
among his co-workers were a lot of Ger- 
mans and Italians, and added: “They 
have been given instructions to do as little 
as they possibly can, and I am very much 
afraid that something is going to happen.” 
She referred him to the FBI. 

The newspaper PM published a story 
written on Jan. 3 by 32-year-old Edmund 
Scott, former assistant librarian, who, on 
his initial assignment as a reporter, got a 
job moving furniture on the liner. After 
his first day he knew how many guns she 
was going to mount and what type of 
service she was going into. Nobody checked 
his credentials after he got a union card by 
paying $26 to a longshoremen’s union dele- 
gate. 

He was permitted to walk around the 
dock “through crates and barrels and 
boxes of inflammable goods.” He locked 
himself in six different toilets on A and C 
decks for fifteen minutes each time and 
smoked to his heart’s content. “I could 
have set a fire, closed and locked the door, 
and been off the ship and the pier and 
miles away before it was discovered,” he 
wrote. PM withheld the story but tried to 
make the facts known to the Maritime 
Commission’s anti-savotage ‘division. The 
paper said it was told: “Better get 
your reporter out of there before he gets 
shot.” 

Controversy over responsibility for the 
Normandie disaster revolved around two 
general points: (1) haste demanded by 
Washington naval authorities in stripping 
the ship for rapid conversion to war pur- 
poses, which made it necessary to put more 
workmen aboard than could be properly 
supervised, and (2) the question—which 
apparently had not been previously set- 
tled by tests—whether kapok life jackets 
packaged in burlap are inflammable or not. 
The fire, started by a blowtorch, spread so 
rapidly that the inflammability of the ma- 
terial became an important clue as to 
whether sabotage or accident was to blame 
for the disaster. 





Crash Landing 


Laura Ingalls always had a flair for 
showmanship. Even as a girl she was so 
given to outbursts of song she was bundled 
off to Europe to study music and dancing 
after being graduated from the Brooklyn 
Heights, N.Y., Seminary. Returning to 
this country, she tried her luck on the con- 
cert stage and in vaudeville, did secretarial 
work at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and studied nursing. She learned to fly and 
almost immediately snagged the national 
spotlight by taking her plane through 980 
consecutive loops and 714 barrel rolls. In 
1935 she became the first woman to make 
a nonstop transcontinental flight. 

Last week, however, Miss Ingalls’ flair 
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Nazi agents: Ingalls, self-styled Mata Hari, and Viereck 


for the theatrical proved of no avail in a 
District of Columbia courtroom where she 
was convicted on a charge of failing to reg- 
ister as a paid agent of the German Gov- 
ernment. Prosecution witnesses pictured 
her as a $300-a-month German agent who 
had busied herself “spreading Nazi prop- 
aganda from one end of the country to an- 
other.” 

The evidence included letters in which 
she heralded the fall of Crete and the de- 
struction of the British man-of-war Hood 
and called for a German victory. “I prob- 
ably will be locked up before long if I don’t 
start moving,” she prophesied in another 
letter, “Heil Hitler!” Her counsel tried to 
assist by characterizing her as “a bit of a 
crackpot,” a woman with “a burning am- 
bition to make the headlines.” 

The woman flier described her activities 
as a campaign of counterespionage against 
German officials in this country but said 
she started it only after her services had 
been turned down by the FBI. Asked 
why she was interested in_ espionage 
work, she blurted out dramatically: “I 
have a strong imagination. I saw my- 
self as a sort of Mata Hari, an interna- 
tional spy. I wanted to serve my country. 
I was fascinated.” 

Meanwhile, Washington’s attention 
swung to this week’s trial of George Syl- 
vester Viereck, Nazi propagandist also ac- 
cused of failure to register all his activities 
with the State Department. Witnesses at 
the trial may include Rep. Hamilton Fish, 
New York Republican, and his secretary, 


George Hill, recently convicted of perjury 


in connection with the Viereck investiga- 
tion. 

In New York the espionage trial of five 
men and one woman—the latter a Queens 
housewife—continued with major attention 
centered on Kurt Frederick Ludwig, an 
American who lived for many years in Ger- 


many, and Dr. Paul T. Borchardt, former 
German major and military geographer. 
They are regarded by Federal agents as 
the kingpins of the alleged spy ring. 





End of Navicert 


When Great Britain instituted its block- 
ade of the European Continent in Sep- 
tember 1939, American shippers grumbled 
because their cargoes were detained some- 
times as long as three weeks at British 
ports for search. Finally, on Dec. 1, 1939, 
to smooth out the difficulties, England re- 
introduced the naval certificate system, 
which it had originated in 1916. By this 
arrangement, American exports were ex- 
amined at their port or origin by Brit- 
ish officials, and “navicerts” were issued 
them. 

As part of a plan to coordinate and 


-simplify American and British economic- 


warfare methods, the State Department 
last week announced the abolition of navi- 
certs. After April 1, exporters to certain 
neutral countries of Europe, Africa, and 
the Near East will need only an American 
export license. New licenses issued on a 
quarterly basis will supplant those now in 
use. 





COI Victory 


News reporters are acutely sensitive to 
tampering with their copy. Col. William 
J. Donovan, Coordinator of Information, 
has shared the wincings of his 100-odd edi- 
tors and writers over tamperings with the 
60,000 words of news the COI feeds the 
country’s eleven privately owned short- 
wave radio stations. While beaming its 
substance to all the world’s fighting, con- 
quered, and neutral peoples, the stations— 
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in deference to free speech and private en- 
terprise—have been free to hack, slash, 
rewrite, or spike the copy as their own 
editors chose. 

Last week Donovan, whose soft voice 
and amiable smile mask a _ hard-driving 
purpose, took steps to insure broadcast 
of COI copy as written. First, he won 
President Roosevelt’s assent to daily Fed- 
eral lease of the hours on which stations 
command their biggest European, Asiatic, 
and North African audiences. Next, at the 
President’s suggestion, he sought and got 
Nelson A. Rockefeller’s consent in the 
Latin American domain. Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, who 
serves the stations a 12,000-word Spanish- 
Portuguese file (Newsweek, Feb. 16), 
then shelved his own more drastic plan of 
outright lease or purchase of the stations. 
This project had been simmering ever since 
the stations broadcast the gist of an anti- 
Argentine speech in which Chairman Con- 
nally of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee almost upset the Rio de Ja- 
neiro conference applecart. 

Thus armed, Donovan dispatched his 
director of foreign information, Nelson 
Poynter, on a round of negotiations with 
station owners, General Electric, Westing- 
house Electric, Crosley, NBC, CBS, and 
others, meanwhile requesting the Budget 
Bureau to hunt up unobligated funds from 
which to tap a probable $1,500,000 annual 
rental. The week end found government 
and radio sources in agreement that a deal 
would soon be closed. 





Sex Mad 


“Chastity is a virture in some, but in 
many almost a vice,” wrote Friedrich 
Nietzsche in his early 40s, and David 
Reese Steffey 3rd, well-read, 18-year-old 
Chicago student, agreed with him to the 
cost of his freedom. 

Steffey, a split personality with a mania 
for attacking women, was sentenced in 
Chicago Criminal Court last week to three 
life terms for rape and another of one to 
fourteen years for assault after he had 
pleaded guilty to the charges and confessed 
to attacks on more than twenty other 
women. The prosecution called him a 
“one-man sex crime wave,” and his own 
attorney described him as “Jekyll by 
day” and “Hyde by night.” 

Judge Julius Miner said the prisoner’s 
attacks “were cruel, wicked, and inhuman 
—the most dastardly act in the annals of 
crime ... The psychiatrists term it schizo- 
phrenia . . . They all agree the defendant 
is legally sane.” 

Steffey, who was called Chicago’s most 
remarkable prisoner since the Leopold- 
Loeb. case in 1924, sneered at the judge’s 
analysis of him as a boy who went wrong 
by abandoning religion for Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer. The boy said ‘society was 
oppressed by “a lot of medieval bunk 
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about morals” and that in a hundred years 
his acts would not be considered crimes. 
“I owe nothing to anybody except the 25 
women I attacked,” he added. 





OCD Without Frills 


Landis Maps Action Program. 
Mrs. Roosevelt to Leave Post 


“To know me is a terrible thing,” Mrs. 
Roosevelt said last week. Critics of the 
Office of Civilian Defense pointed out that 
the fact that she is the President’s wife 
would make it embarrassing’ for any mere 
director of an administrative agency to 
fire her, while her friends insisted that as 
a woman with contacts throughout the 
country she could be of great value to 
voluntary war efforts. 

Mrs. Roosevelt herself took a hand in 
the problem of what to do about it by 
announcing at Ithaca, N.Y., on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, that she would give up her post 
as assistant director of the OCD as soon as 
the civilian-participation branch of this 
war service was thoroughly organized. “I 
realize how unwise it is for a vulnerable 
person like myself to try a government 
job,” she said. 

Two days earlier, Mayor F. H. La Guar- 
dia of New York had spent an hour with 
the President and then made public his 
formal resignation as OCD director. The 
President disclosed that La Guardia, who 
served without pay, had never been formal 
director of the OCD because the New York 
State Constitution prohibited the mayor 
from accepting an appointive post. His suc- 
cessor was James M. Landis, who has been 
Executive of the OCD since Jan. 9. 

At a press conference on Feb. 11, Landis 
said that with Singapore’s fall “the battle 
front will move nearer this country—pos- 
sibly 3,000 miles—and will mean a longer 
war. This office,” he added, “has got to be 
built and geared for action.” His plans for 
this gearing followed two principles: (a) 
Each person must have a clear and definite 
function; (b) every person must be quali- 
fied to perform that function.” 

In response to questions, Landis said he 
hoped Mrs. Roosevelt would remain as his 
assistant until she finished the reorganiza- 
tion of her division, but he could not pre- 
dict how long that would take, although 
he thought it “a matter of weeks at most.” 
When asked about dancing and storytelling 
as part of the OCD’s preparation for pro- 
tection of civilians from attack, Landis re- 
marked that such things were “nice.” “But 
whether that’s our business—that’s an- 
other matter,” he said. “The job as I 
see it is to prepare this country against 
the danger of physical attack from the 
enemy.” 

Mayor La Guardia made public on Feb. 
14 a 54-page final report as OCD ‘head. 
His main recommendations were that the 
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voluntary participation activities now su- 
pervised by Mrs. Roosevelt be transferred 
to other permanent and temporary govern- 
ment departments, that only persons with 
prescribed OCD training should receive 
government property and authorized com- 
pensation benefits, that most civilian-de- 
fense work be performed by volunteers un- 
less sustained raids required some full- 
time paid personnel, and that local OCD 
commanders should be mayors and county 


heads. 





Rough Party 


Dorothy Thompson, a columnist of con- 
victions, wagged an admonishing finger last 
week under the nose of a noisy blonde of 
differing convictions. After the sound of 
subsequent battle died, it was ascertained 
that Miss Thompson had a half-inch bite 
on the offending digit and evidences of a 
kick in the stomach. The blonde slipped 





away—identity and extent of her injuries 
not known. 

Accounts differ, but the consensus was 
that the columnist and an elderly escort en- 
tered the Café Royal, noted for its patron- 
age by Jewish stage and literary figures, at 
about 12:30 a.m. Feb. 12. They had been 
to the Broadway production, “Café 
Crown,” built around the restaurant and 
its headwaiter, Herman, and Miss Thomp- 
son’s escort was curious to see if there real- 
ly was such a place. 

The blonde entered with an escort an 
took a nearby table. She announced period- 
ically: “I’m a Polack and I hate the dirty 
Jews.” Miss Thompson attempted to calm 
diners at nearby tables by remarking: 
“Don’t pay any attention to her. She’s 
drunk.” The management, more militant, 
complied with cries to “throw her out!” 

Miss Thompson and her escort left soon 
afterward and found the belligerent couple 
on the sidewalk. As they waited for a cab, 
Miss Thompson delivered her admonish- 
ment vocally and with finger. The blonde 
kicked and bit; the columnist countered 
with a right and a left. Just then a cab 
arrived, and the blonde and her companion 
commandeered it and disappeared. 





A Week of Ships 


The Norfolk Navy Yard launched its 
first capital ship in nearly 50 years Monday 
when the battleship Alabama slipped down 
the ways to climax a five-day period which 
saw at least eight launchings and one ship 
commissioned in the nation’s growing fleet. 
On Sunday, Feb. 15, the $6,000,000 de- 
stroyer Meade went off the ways at the 
Staten Island yard of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. The preceding day, the USS. Ju- 
neau, 6,000-ton, $13,000,000 light cruiser, 
was commissioned at the Navy Yard in 
Brooklyn. 

In the first night launching ever held in 
the New York area, the PC552, described 
only as a submarine combat vessel, dipped 
into the water off Brooklyn from a Sulli- 
van Dry Dock & Repair Corp. slip on Feb. 
13. Two 800,000,000 candle-power searcli- 
lights lit up the scene, and Rear Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, commandant of the 
Third Naval District, expressed a hope 
such launchings would become “the most 
common occurrence in this country.” 

Five launchings rippled the waters Feb. 
12. Within a fifteen-minute period, two 
destroyers, the Butler and the Gherardi, 
slipped from adjoining ways of the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, while just across the 
Delaware River the cruiser Montpelier 
took to the water from the Camden, N. J., 
yard of the New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
At Jeffersonville, Ind., the first of a num- 
ber of submarine chasers being built there 
was launched on the Ohio River. And at 
Los Angeles, the California Shipbuilding 
Corp. added the Albert Gallatin to its list 
of Liberty freighters. 
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MONG all the branches of our 
great new Army, none has 
more hazardous duty than the para- 
chute corps. To military ’chutists a 
painful fall or stunning bump in 
landing may mean the difference 
between success or capture — they 
must be able to charge into action 
the moment they touch ground. 


To insure up-and-at-’em landings, 
U.S. sky-jumpers are now equipped 
with Airfoam seat cushions. This 
featherweight latex shock absorber 
makes the parachutist’s life an 


easier one. It pads him against the 
terrific jerk of the harness when 


the ’chute opens, and i’ cushions 


him from body injurie.. if he lands 
off his feet. 


But paratroopers are not the only 
soldiers who find Airfoam a com- 
fort. In many hospitals, both mil- 
itary and civilian, patients with 
severe spinal injuries are now 
bedded on Airfoam mattresses. In 
these cases, clinical records show 
that recovery is hastened, bedsores 
prevented, by the uniform, soft, 


“cradling” support Airfoam gives 
every portion of the body. 


Airfoam is also used by hospitals 
on operating tables, in kneerests, 
and as a “breathing pad” under 
plaster casts. Combat tanks are 
lined with it to protect crews from 
smashing jolts. This marvel cush- 
ioning was being widely employed, 
too, in modern furniture, cars and 
trains — but until victory is won 
there will be no more available for 
these civilian needs. The G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man — has too 
many military applications now. 
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Airfoam — T. M. The Goodyear Tire {Rubber Company 
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Chessie’s doctor uses 
an 81-ton stethoscope! 
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Ohio Lines. In this unique car, delicate instruments feel notch condition. 
out every inch of track—while making automatic record 
of its condition. On a chart resembling a cardiograph, a 
dozen busy pens mechanically analyze the health of the 
roadbed. Quarter-inch deviations at rail joints, in track 


level, surface and alignment—all show up in the record. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











School for the Boss 


The first class in “Human Relations,” 
designed to soften the hearts and open the 
minds of government executives, was held 
last week at George Washington Univer- 
sity. Forty executives from the Maritime 
Commission, the War Production Board, 
the WPA, the Navy, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank attended. For more than 
an hour the professor, Harry Newton 
Clarke, one of the nation’s leading con- 
sultants on industrial morale, tried flat- 
tery, trickery, and cajolery to get his pu- 
pils to give him a usable answer to the 
question: “What is government?” When 
the mind-weary executives filed out, 
they looked slightly haggard from the 
ordeal. But they have cause for cheer, 
for this week they will receive textbooks 
which contain the answers to such puz- 
alers. 

The idea for the class was born about 
a year ago. The Office of Education farmed 
out the course to George Washington Uni- 
versity, which hired Clarke. Tuition for 
the classes, which will last until June, is 
$250. This will be paid by the government 
under the recently passed Defense Train- 
ing Program. The executives with passing 
grades will become instructors for others 
in their departments and will receive %5 
an hour for their work, which will be after 
hours. Clarke, who looks a good deal like 
Jesse Jones, thinks the course will harmo- 
nize executive-clerk relations. He points out 
that in one plant he was associated with, 
the union had always taken several months 
to negotiate its contract. After the execu- 
tives took his course, the contract was 
signed in less than two hours. Clarke is 
not a New Dealer. 


Archduke Otto 


A typical, two-room apartment in 
Washington’s Broadmoor Hotel is now 
the palace of the 29-year-old claimant to 
the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Archduke Otto of Austria-Hungary. His 
only visible personal belongings are a 
half-dozen books, a battered typewriter, 
and a well-used portable phonograph. He 
feels himself lucky to have found the $100- 
a-month suite in only three days. 

As self-appointed representative of the 
peoples of the former Hapsburg empire, 
Otto is a frequent caller at the State 
Department, where he is recognized as a 
useful source of information about Cen- 
tral European affairs and _ personalities. 
Behind the scenes he has been working 
for the amalgamation of various Free 
Austrian groups. Although he would be 
the chief beneficiary of restoration of the 
throne, his avowed aim is the creation of 


a Danubian confederation, with or with- 
out monarchic trimmings. 

Every Sunday Otto walks three-quarters 
of a mile in sixteen minutes to attend mass 
at the Church of St. Thomas-Apostle and 
has renewed the family connection with 
the papal delegate, Archbishop Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, whose brother in 
happier days filled the post in Vienna. Un- 
like most diplomats, official or unofficial, 
Otto attends few social functions. 


Pinch Hitters 


Many a soldier regrets leaving a girl be- 
hind, but the five congressmen who now are 
serving with the armed forces are mighty 
glad that they had girls—their secretaries 
—to leave behind in charge of their offices. 
Typical of these secretaries are Mary Fer- 
randini and Claire Atwood, right-hand 
women to Warren G. Magnuson, Washing- 
ton Democrat who joined the Fleet in 
January as a lieutenant commander. On 
leaving he had his votes paired on all im- 
portant pending legislation, and then 
turned the keys of the office over to the 
girls. 

Except for an occasional cable from 
Magnuson, they carry on alone. Besides 





Miss Atwood, Mrs. Ferrandini sub 
for Rep. Magnuson, now in Navy 


answering the mail, they have been han- 
dling requests for civil-service transfers. 
Both girls sit in on all meetings of the 
Naval Affairs Committee, of which their 
boss is a member. Although they cannot 
take part, they plan to see the chairman 
if anything takes place which they feel 
Magnuson would not have approved. One 
of the uncompleted jobs the congressman 
left them was getting a new. post office for 
Seattle. After several weeks of argument, 
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they were forced to compromise for repairs 
on the old one because of the shortage of 
materials. But they came away with the 
promise of a new one after the war. 

At present, the girls are trying to obtain 
storage facilities for Seattle’s private ship- 
ping firms. The Army and Navy took over 
the docks just after Pearl Harbor. How- 
ever, this task is proving much more dif- 
ficult than the post office, for all space is 
very limited and when any is found the 
armed forces usually pounce on it. But 
the girls are still hopeful. 

Dozens of defense training schools in 
their district have asked for equipment, 
and the girls have managed to run the 
gamut of secretaries to take their problems 
straight to the War Production Board. The 
board, stunned either by the rapidity of 
their attack or their blandishments, has 
seen that the equipment is sent. 

Next fall Magnuson is going to run for 
reelection. He will be unable to take the 
stump himself, but the girls don’t think 
that will affect the campaign. “If it looks 
like the going will be tough,” they explain, 
“one of us will go out and open up a cam- 
paign headquarters.” 


Republic 5000 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. last week finished giving an hour’s 
instruction in the use of the telephone to 
each of the 15,000 employes of the defense 
agencies grouped under OEM. The course 
consisted of a  fifteen-minute lecture 
and 45 minutes of voice analysis and 
practice with the mirrorphone, which 
enables the user to hear himself as others 
hear him. 

The occasion for this educational en- 
terprise was the opening of the largest 
switchboard in the government service, 
Republic 5000, which brightly answers 
“National Defense.” Occupying the entire 
wing of a building, this board supplants 
two smaller ones which for weeks had been 
swamped by the business of the sixteen 
major civilian war agencies. Normally a 
fourteen-month job, it was built by Wes- 
tern Electric in fourteen weeks according 
to specifications drawn by William D. 
Wright, burly chief of the Service Opera- 
tions Division of OEM. 

In service are 42 operator positions, and 
work on another 48 is nearing completion. 
When finished, this board will be able to 
handle 90,000 local and 2,000 long-distance 
calls daily at a monthly rental to the 
government of about $20,000. Last week 
the changes in extension numbers for six- 
teen agencies made 40 information clerks 
the busiest people in the capital. But the 
inconvenience of switched exchanges was 
more than counteracted by the disappear- 
ance of delays which formerly had run as 
much as fifteen minutes. Republic 5000’s 
reign as the government’s biggest board is 
likely to be short, as the War Department 
has an even larger one under way. 
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Domestic Crisis Looms Behind 


Chiang Kai-shek Trip to India 


Closing of Burma Doorway 
Would Bring Back Chungking’s 
Economic, Political Turmoil 


A tale of two cities was enacted in India 
last week. It took place in the immaculate, 
while-pillared government buildings of 
New Delhi, set amidst spacious grounds 
and guarded by the richly caparisoned 
troops of colorful Indian regiments. Yet 
the story did not center so much on 
India’s artificial capital as about .China’s 
improvised seat of government: battered, 
ramshackle, teeming Chungking. 

The occasion was the visit of Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek to India for staff 
conversations with his allies. In practice 
this meant two men—Lord Linlithgow, 
the Viceroy, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the head of the Congress party. Linlith- 
gow represented the British Government. 
Nehru represented the masses of Hindus. 
A part of Chiang’s task was to persuade 
an India still epitomized by these diver- 
gent quarreling forces to close ranks and 
aid China in defense against the Japanese. 


Economics 


But Chiang’s visit was prompted by 
more than a desire to smooth the path 
of domestic peace in India. The fact is 
that China faces the gravest crisis of the 
war. The Japanese advance may cut off 
the all-important Burma Road in the near 
future. In that case, except for such new 





roads as may link China and India, the 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek will be mili- 
tarily isolated. And in that case forces of 
economic and ideological conflict that 
have threatened China previously may 
again come to the fore. 

The most important of China’s troubles 
are the economic and political ones. With 
the Japanese occupying most of the coun- 
try, Chungking today has trouble raising 
even one-tenth of the $300,000,000 it 
spends in a year. Up to now, the deficit 
has been covered by the customary device 
of an impoverished government—note is- 
sue. Four months ago, there were 10,000,- 
000,000 Chinese dollars in circulation, or a 
sixfold increase since the Japanese inva- 
sion of China. 

One inevitable result of the printing- 
press spree has been soaring prices. In the 
cities, shoes, clothes, and cigarettes sell 
at twenty times the prewar price. Even 
in the interior, a bowl of rice costs a 
coolie ten to fifteen times what he paid 
five years ago. 

The pinch of living costs has been made 


_ sharper by the lack of goods, but the 


most serious shortage has been that of 
foodstuffs. Partly this has been the result 
of poor crops, partly of inadequate trans- 
portation, partly of hoarding. Even the 
threat of execution could not stop the 


hoarders. As a result, last fall, Chungking | 


began to collect its land tax in commodities, 
instead of in cash. This angered the landed 
gentry but enabled the government to 
feed its soldiers—and to control prices. 


Free China is poor. There is little money 
available for investment, and what there 
is trickles mostly into trade, petty indus- 
try, and food speculation. For national 
bonds, there are no buyers. The only well- 
filled bank vaults have always been in 
Shanghai and Hong Kong. When Japan 
attacked the democracies, these two cities 
had about $250,000,000 in Chinese current 
accounts. It has all been irretrievably lost 
to China by now. 

The New American and British loans 
have thus come as a godsend to the Chi- 
nese. Furthermore, Chungking had never 
expected anything approaching $700,000,- 
000 from Washington and London. They 
plan to use the money for four purposes: 
(1) to create a munitions industry, (2) to 
assist private interests in setting up or ex- 
panding industrial plants, (3) to purchase 
necessary supplies from the Japanese-held 
provinces,* and (4) to expand communica- 
tions, including the purchase of planes to 
fly war supplies from India to China and 
from Chinese bases to guerrilla units in the 
Japanese rear. 


Ideology 

Politically, China is split into three 
groups: the ultra-reactionary clique, led 
by the still powerful old-time warlords and 
the landed gentry; the Leftists, led by the 
Communists and including large progres- 
sive sections; and the ruling Kuomintang, 
which seeks to maintain a balance between 
the two rival wings. 

But the Kuomintang party itself is split 
into similar groups. There is an influential 
reactionary clique, led by War Minister 





*There has always been a lively trade be- 
tween occupied and Free China, usually with 
the connivance of bribe-taking Japanese officers. 
With the cutting of the Burma Road, China 
will become vitally dependent on this trade. 





Ewing Galloway, International 


Tale of Two Cities: Chiang Kai-shek’s visit emphasized the contrast between New Delhi and Chungking 
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fo Ying-chin and the Ch’en brothers 
Ch’en Li-fu, Minister of Education, and 
hen Kuo-fu, a Kuomintang party boss) . 
Mn the other side is the “pink” faction, 
ed by Dr. Sun Fo, the pro-Soviet son of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, “Father of the Chinese 
Revolution.” 

At the party controls stands the fam- 
pus “Soong Dynasty,” with Gen. and Mme. 
hiang Kai-shek, Finance Minister and 
Mrs. H. H. Kung, and Foreign Minister 
T, V. Soong. General Chiang’s brilliance 
43 a political juggler is best displayed in 
making the rival cliques work in har- 
nony. But even his talent has been of no 
wail in keeping peace between the portly 
finance Minister and the brisk, sharp- 
witted Foreign Minister. The main reason 
Soong remains in Washington is that he 
cannot suffer to be in the same city with 
his brother-in-law. 


Churchill Crisis 


Nazi Feat and Singapore Fall 





Generate Storm of Criticism 


It is no accident that the 20-mile-wide 
stretch of sea between Dover and Calais 
is called the English Channel. Even for- 
eigners seldom refer to it by the French 
nme of La Manche. It is as English as 
Cheddar cheese or roast beef, and the 
choppy waters still suggest to British minds 
the exploits of Drake, Rodney, and Sir 
Roger Keyes. 

Last week the incredible happened. A 
small but powerful German force raced 
defiantly through the Channel (see page 
21), and for the first time in more than a 
century British sea power was challenged 
in its home waters by an enemy flotilla. 
The impudence and the daring of the Nazi 


feat gave the sea-conscious British public ~ 


a shock that even the bombing of Buck- 
ingham Palace in 1941 failed to produce. 
Coming on top of disaster at Singapore 
and defeat in Libya, it shook the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Churchill to the 
foundations. 

The political currents had been running 
heavily against Churchill anyway. His ex- 
planation of the powers that Lord Beaver- 
brook will exercise in his new post as Min- 
ister of War Production was met with un- 
disguised hostility in the House of Com- 
mons as it became plain that Beaverbrook 
would have considerably less authority 
than Donald M. Nelson in an equivalent 
Position in the United States. A speech by 
the War Production Minister boasting of 
the export of 9,781 planes and 3,000 tanks 
during 1941 did little to lessen the dissat- 
isfaction. 

The news from Singapore that came at 
this point should not have been unexpected 
in view of the defeats throughout Malaya. 
Yet until the last moment it was hard for 
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Leslie Hore-Belisha resigned in protest 


Britons to realize that a bastion of the 
empire with a reputation for impregnabil- 
ity equal to that of Gibraltar had been 
overrun by the Japanese: And the Prime 
Minister’s excuse for weakness in the Far 
East had lost validity with the advance of 
the Axis forces in Libya. 

These were events with the most serious 
strategic implications, and Churchill had 
already taken full responsibility for them. 
But it was the dash of the German battle- 
ships through the Channel that really set 
off the storm against the government and 
against the Prime Minister personally. The 
most immediate political repercussion was 
the resignation of Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
former War Secretary, Edgar L. Granville, 
and Sir Henry Morris-Jones from the Lib- 
eral National party, one of the groups sup- 
porting Churchill. 

More storm signals appeared in critical | 


week-end speeches, One of the most sig- 
nificant blasts came from Robert Willis, 
secretary of the London Trades Council: 
“We must break loose from the stupefying 
magic of Churchill’s oratory. Fine words 
don’t win battles. Whenever we suffer a 
reverse and whenever news is bad, we are 
treated with a superb example of the 
mastery of the English language. The na- 
tion is being drugged by high-sounding 
phrases.” 

Last Sunday, the Prime Minister made a 
worldwide broadcast in defense of himself. 
The speech contained no magic, and even 
Churchill’s “mastery” could not give much 
lift to words that told of the fall of Singa- 
pore. The Prime Minister’s case was sim- 
ple: Britain’s position in 1941 had been 
bad, yet it shone by contrast with 1940; 
- likewise, the situation in 1942, no matter 
how difficult, was better than it had been 
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in 1941. The fact, according to Churchill, 
that overwhelmed all others was that the 
United States was now in the war at Brit- 
ain’s side. And in effect the Prime Min- 
ister claimed that this auspicious circum- 
stance was largely due to his efforts. 


Significance 


Churchill’s speech showed clearly the 
gulf that lies between him and his critics. 
According to his interpretation, nearly all 
the events since Dunkerque have been vic- 
tories, even if negative ones, while during 
this period Britain’s position has constant- 
ly improved and the prospects of victory 
are now greater than ever. According to 
the critics, however, the opposite is the 
case. The record, as shown in the accom- 
panying box, can be read either way. 

One Newsweek correspondent cabled 
from London on Feb. 15: “The resigna- 
tion of Granville, Morris-Jones, and Hore- 
Belisha from the Liberal party is regarded 
in some political quarters as the spark 
which might set off the powder keg unless 
the government is able to present over- 
whelming arguments to explain the dis- 
asters in the Far East and the escape of 
Germany’s ‘Big Three.’ 

“Tt is felt that Churchill’s oratory will 
not be sufficient to turn the trick of 
silencing critics unless it is accompanied by 
forthright promises of a drastic shake-up 
in high places. “It is understood that 
Churchill is sensing the public feeling in 
much the same way as he hitherto has had 
his fingers on the pulse of Commons and 
that he had instituted his own inquiry, 
especially in connection with the successful 
dash to home ports of the battleships 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau and the heavy 
cruiser Prinz Eugen. 

“Any member of the war Cabinet who 
had gone the rounds of London’s pubs— 
where there is probably more politics dis- 
cussed than in any other place apart from 
Commons or political clubs—would have 
left with burning ears. And Churchill him- 
self is frequently severely criticized in 
these discussions. It is generally empha- 
sized that Churchill publicly announced 
that he alone is responsible.” 

Analyzing the position of Churchill, an- 
other Newsweek London correspondent 
cabled: “It is almost impossible to argue 
or discuss a different view with the Prime 
Minister because he does not like such 
discussions with persons he regards as in- 
tellectual and political pygmies with 
no comprehension of the magnitude of 
events. 

“This correspondent has no doubt, after 
conversations with backbench M.P.’s, that 
unless the military position changes for the 
better and a satisfactory explanation of the 
Dover battle is made, the fall of the gov- 
ernment is inevitable before the end of 
May. No individual critic is making head- 
way at present, but there is a generally in- 
creasing critical tendency from all classes 
and all parties.” 
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Pro and Con of the Churchill Record 


Prime Minister Churchill and his supporters look upon the series of events that 
have followed Dunkerque as great delaying actions that can be chalked up as 
successes because in the final reckoning they will result in victory. Churchili’s 
critics read the opposite implications into these happenings. The record as each 
side sees it was interpreted in the following fashion in the last Parliamentary 
debate, with Philip Noel Baker speaking for Churchill and Sir Herbert Williams 








speaking as a critic. . 


Churchill 


A blow that frustrated Italian plans for 
invading Egypt and then held the Ger- 
mans in the desert. 


An operation that caused the Nazis to 
wage an unwanted Balkan battle and 
thus fatally delayed their attack against 
the Soviet. 


A heroic defense that crippled the Nazi 
parachute troop formations because of 
losses inflicted on them. 


An action that forces the Germans to 
divert large numbers of planes and 
tanks to an unprofitable front. 


Hard-fought delaying actions, inflicting 
losses and weakening Japanese for final 
American-Soviet assault. 





First Libyan Campaign 


Greek Campaign 


Crete Campaign 


Second Libyan Campaign 


Malaya Campaign 


Critics 
An offensive that started off well and 


then was reversed because of the de- 
cision to aid Greece. 





A gamble that resulted in the loss of 
Britain’s last foothold on the Con- 
tinent and put the best troops in the 
Middle East out of action for months. 


A demonstration of British lack of 
appreciation of air power; loss of a 
vital Mediterranean base. 


An operation that failed at an African 
knockout because of over-confidence 
and diversions to the Far East. 


Disastrous setbacks, ruinous to British 
prestige and depriving the Allies of 
bases for counterattack. 














About-Face 


Maj. Vidkun Quisling, whom the Nazis 
made Premier of Norway three weeks 
ago, proclaimed last week: “A state of war 
no longer exists between Norway and 


Street scene: Norwegians turn their backs on a Nazi parade 


~~ 


Germany.” Then Quisling hopefully trav- 
eled to Berlin for a talk with Adolf Hitler. 

But the atmosphere on the Wilhelm- 
strasse was distinctly chilly. The German 
Foreign Office announced that peace 
would be concluded “only at such time as 
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THE PRODUCTS OF 40,000 
BENDIX CRAFTSMEN 


* 
94 DIFFERENT 
BENDIX PRODUCTS 


“6 DIFFERENT 
BENDIX PRODUCTS 


"15 DIFFERENT 
BENDIX PRODUCTS 


Down scores of production lines 
that yesterday were only blue- 
print sketches, roll the imple- 
ments of the new-born military 
might of America. Ordnance, 
bombers and fighter planes, 
trucks, tractors, tanks and scout- 
cars, troopships and great naval 
‘“‘battle-wagons,” torpedo and 
picket boats and motor launches 
—all are vital parts of the im- 
pregnable bulwark of steel being 
forged to safeguard Liberty! 

More than two hundred dis- 
tinct and varied units, designed 
and perfected in Bendix Labora- 
tories, proved on millions of ve- 
hicles and planes and vessels, are 
produced by forty thousand loyal 
craftsmen in more than a score 
of Bendix plants. They stretch 
from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
California—and are supplemented 
by the steady output of many a 
sub-contracting plant. 

The aircraft and automobile in- 
dustries and our Army and Navy, 
through whose whole-hearted 
and close cooperation our own 
all-out efforts for Victory are so 
greatly advanced, have just cause 
for honest pride in a job that 
is prompt, and prodigious, and 
properly done! 

% Of course, not all of these products are used on any 
one airplane, vessel or vehicle. However, in certain 
cases, dual, triple or multiple installations are re- 


quired. These are not considered or included in the 
figures given above, 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Serving the cause of Victory in twenty great plants spread 


across America from the Atlantic Seaboard to California 


DIFFERENT 
BENDIX 
PRODUCTS 


* 
8 DIFFERENT 
BENDIX 
PRODUCTS 


DIFFERENT 
BENDIX 


PRODUCTS = 


"12 DIFFERENT 
BENDIX PRODUCTS 








N December 15, 1792, the ship 
**America”’ sailed from Phila- 
delphia for Londonderry, Ireland. 
Other vessels had braved the hazards 
of the sea. Some returned, with profit 
to their owners and to the individual 
underwriters who had insured them. 
But, an alarming number were vic- 
tims of storm and piracy. And, many 
of these were total losses to their 
owners ... because their insurers, 
swamped with claims, could not pay. 


But, with the sailing of the “‘America,”’ a new 
order was born. Her owners held the first 
policy written by Insurance Company of North 
America, which in Independence Hall had just 
been founded . . . to provide insurance backed 
by invested capital. Significantly, the‘‘America”’ 
came through safely; it was on a ship named 
“‘Industry”’ that the first claim was paid. 


“Ameriea” 
eame throu ola 
safely 


Applied at first to ships and then to buildings 
against fire, this new, dependable kind of in- 
surance stimulated venture in both commerce 
and industry. The country thrived and grew, 
pushing westward. 


In 1807, when the North America appointed 
an agent in Kentucky, this company made a 
second great contribution to progress. It in- 
augurated the system by which today property 
in every community of the 
country is provided with de- 
pendable insurance through the 
personal service of local agents. 


Its 150th Anniversary finds this 
oldest American fire and: marine 


insurance company making another advance. 
Throughout the Nation, it has established 
service offices to bring “‘head-office’’ facilities 
within quicker reach of the local agents... 
that they may more easily secure for their 
clients the complete scope of protection so 
vital to progress. When new times bring new 
hazards, the North America will be in the 
vanguard of insurance progress, helping Amer- 
icans come through safely. 


* * * 


Specify North America protection...there 
is in your community a North America Agent, 
or a Broker, who, with the facilities of a 
nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to serve you. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle” emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia . . . Founded 
1792. Capital: $12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over 
$457,000,000. 


Other Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America @ Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. @ National Security 
Insurance Co. @ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 
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the Norwegian people show themselves to 
be solidly behind Premier Quisling’s 
government.” How far off that time was, 
was graphically illustrated by pictures 
smuggled out of Norway showing men, 
women, and children turning their backs 
as the Nazis marched down the street of 
a town. 





Horthy’s Choice 


Admiral Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya 
is 73 years old. Up until last spring, how- 
ever, he was still filled with the vigor that 
has enabled him to rule the kingless king- 
dom of Hungary for 22 years as regent. 
He delighted in appearing before the pub- 
lic sitting erect on his white charger. Then 
came the German offensive against Yugo- 
slavia, which had signed a treaty of al- 
liance with Hungary a short time previous- 
ly. Budapest joined in the attack, and 
Hungary’s Premier, Count Paul Teleki, 
committed suicide. 

From that time on, Horthy’s health be- 
gan to decline. The war with Russia has 
accentuated his stoop and deepened the 
lines in his face. This week the admiral 
announced to the Hungarian Parliament 
his intention of retiring. He reserved the 
right to name his own successor. Of the 
candidates for the office that were sug- 
vested to the Parliament, the most likely 
appeared to be the admiral’s elder son, 
Stephen, an engineer who once worked for 
a year at the Ford plant in Detroit and is 
now the president of the Hungarian State 
Railways, Under Secretary of State, and a 
member of the upper house of Parlia- 
ment. 





Luftwaffe, Beware 


The British Interplanetary Society last 
week revealed that it had drawn up plans 
for a 1,512-ton rocket-driven space ship 
which, it claimed, could make the 238,860 
miles to the moon in about 45 hours on 
1,150 tons of solid fuel. Passengers in pres- 
sure suits equipped with air-regeneration 
apparatus would be landed on the moon 
from airlocks on each side of the craft. On 
the return trip the space machine would 
use a giant parachute as an air brake after 
it entered the earth’s atmosphere. 





Hepburn Dud 


Premier Mitchell Frederick Hepburn of 
Ontario is a moonfaced 45-year-old Cana- 
dian farmer and politician with a barnyard 
frankness of speech. He was thrown out of 
high school for heaving an apple at a dis- 
tinguished visitor. He was recently expelled 
from the Liberal party for assailing Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King and dep- 
recating the Canadian war effort. 

Last week Hepburn’s sharp tongue again 


carved a place for him in the headlines. He 
brashly proclaimed the United States Navy 
was “in hiding” because it was “afraid” to 
face the Japanese Fleet. He added that he 
was speaking “to awaken Canadians to 
the fact that they could not remain in 
safety behind the British lion or the Amer- 
ican eagle.” As a result of this Hepburn 
predicted: “The people of Canada are 
going to pass judgment on Mackenzie 
King.” 

The judgment came but events belied 
Hepburn’s words. What happened was a 
complete vindication of the government’s 
policy, including the ticklish question of 
conscription for overseas service, on which 
a national plebiscite is to be held this 
spring. Government candidates won three 
important Parliamentary _ by-elections, 
with Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell 
carrying a district in Hepburn’s own On- 
tario, while Justice Minister Louis St. 
Laurent and Gaspard Fauteux were 
elected in French Quebec Province, the 
seat of opposition to conscription. At To- 
ronto, where there was no government con- 
testant, former Prime Minister Arthur 
Meighen, the Conservative leader who 
was backed by Hepburn, was beaten by 
‘an unknown Socialist named Joseph Nose- 
worthy. 





=) 


British Combine 


Food: Lord Woolton, British Min- 


ister of Food, posed with a well-fed 


member of the cast of ‘Up and Do- 
ing’ at a recent party for members 
of the civil defense organization. 








Hirohito Vigil 

Emperor Hirohito, clad in ceremonial 
robes, last week reported the Japanese suc- 
cesses to the spirits of his ancestors in his 
special Shinto shrine. The occasion was 
the 2,602nd anniversary of the accession of 
Emperor Jimmu, a feudal freebooter who 
first unified Japan. After the ceremony, 
Hirohito returned to his palace and stayed 
up all night, waiting for the news of the 
fall of Singapore. The news did not come 
until Sunday. 





Exit the Doctor 


He opened the door and the chill of the 
May daybreak of Northern Ontario swept 
in. Oliva Dionne stood in the doorway. 
He looked worried and frightened. “My 
wife is very sick,’ he said in English, “I 
think she soon have a baby. Can you come 
right away, Doctor?” 

“All right,” the Little Doctor grunted. 
“All right. You go on back. I'll dress and 
come along in my own car.” 


So Frazier Hunt described in his book, 
“The Little Doc,” that eventful morning 
of May 28, 1934, when an unknown coun- 
try doctor named Allan Roy Dafoe made 
medical history and gained world fame. He 
did what no man had ever done before: 
brought into the world quintuplets that 
lived. 

Last week Dr. Dafoe resigned as official 
physician to the five little Dionne girls. 
He explained: “I felt that my usefulness 
has come to an end.” One reason for this 
was that the quints speak only French, 
which Dafoe can’t understand. Another 
was the frequent rows that have occurred 
between the doctor and the Dionne par- 
ents. 





Suicide in Sussex 


In Britain in 1915, Felix Powell dug out 
a sentimental tune that he had previously 
written, converted it to march time, and 
entered it in a music publisher’s contest 
for war songs. It won. Soon “Pack Up 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit-Bag” be- 
came one of the favorite ditties of the 
Tommies. Powell shared the $50,000 roy- 
alties with his brother, who had written 
the lyrics. 

In 1939 the song was dusted off for use 
in a new war, but it couldn’t compete with 
the “Beer Barrel Polka”—although the 
Berlin radio once played a German version 
on a request program. Meanwhile, Felix 
Powell, a man in his 60s, became a staff 
sergeant in the Home Guard. Last week 
at Peacehaven, Sussex, Powell shot and 
killed himself. He left a note: “For some 
time I have not been able to work and can 
see no other way out.” The coroner said 
that this and other troubles had caused 
him to lose his mind. 
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Each Citizen Will Help Carry 
Admiral Land’s Gigantic Load 


Shipping Czar Must Supply 


- Allied Armies Even at the Cost 


of Skimpier Rations at Home 


The two defense officials whose activities 
most affect the average individual are Pro- 
duction Boss Donald M. Nelson and Leon 
Henderson, price fixer and chief of all ra- 
tioning. On Feb. 9 President Roosevelt 
created a third key defense job that will 
touch the everyday life of the nation—the 
post of War Shipping Administrator, to 
which he named Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land. 

The ship czar, who is chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, is charged with pro- 
viding enough vessels (1) to supply all the 
American expeditionary forces, 
(2) to keep military supplies 
flowing to the United Nations, 
and (3) to bring strategic mate- 
rials into our ports to maintain 
peak industrial activity. 

Just how this mobilization of 
shipping involves the consumer 
can be shown by a glance at con- 
ditions in three basic trades last 
week. Despite the imminence of 
sugar rationing, half a dozen ma- 
jor Eastern refineries were closed 
because of a shortage of the raw | 
product. Over in the coffee trade, 
reports that rationing might even- 
tually prove necessary cropped 
up again, while Secretary Ickes 
practically confirmed expectations 
that rationing of petroleum prod- 
ucts would start in the next few 
weeks by announcing that major 
companies had submitted plans 
for “dealing” with the oil short- 
age. 

In each of the three cases the 
scarcity or threatened shortage 
was caused by shipping. There’s 
plenty of raw sugar piled up in 
Cuban and Puerto Rican ports. 
As for coffee, Brazil burned 182,- 
000 bags in the first two weeks of 
January alone. And _ petroleum 
stocks are piling up at the Gulf 
Coast ports while the Atlantic 
Coast storage tanks are being emptied. 

In addition to supplies of sugar, gaso- 
line, and coffee, the quantities of wool, leath- 
er, spices, and many other products avail- 
able to the consumer will depend upon the 


decisions made by Jerry Land, the slight, 
wiry, and suave seadog who is a favorite of 
Washington reporters because of his un- 
failing good humor and ready quips. Devo- 
tee of the strenuous life, Admiral Land 
until a few years ago took time out every 
fall to referee football games (he was the 
hero who scored the winning touchdown 
for Annapolis in the 1900 game with 
Army). Moreover, he became a civilian 
pilot in 1928 at the age of 49. 

A construction expert who specialized in 
submarines during the last war, he became 
head of the Navy’s Bureau of Ship Con- 
struction and Repair in 1932 and started 
the 1934 Navy expansion program. He 
“retired” to the Maritime Commission’ in 
1937, and his record there is epitomized 
by the fact that the commission was about 





Admiral Emory 8. Land, war-shipping boss 


the only Federal agency that was not 
criticized by the Truman committee. 
With Land handling ship asignments, 
much of the job of running America’s giant 
shipbuilding program will devolve upon 


another genial naval officer, Howard L. 
Vickery, the commission’s vice chairman, 
who was formally sworn in as a rear ad- 
miral Feb. 12. A special act of Congress 
was passed in 1940 to enable him to serve 
on the commission while still on the Navy 
active list. Generally smoking big cigars, 
Vickery likes to chat, so much so that his 
secretary, Irene Long, has to prod the 
visitors along, winning herself the nick- 
name of “Bos’n’s Mate” as a result. 

In a message to California steelmen Feb. 
13, Admiral Vickery explained how the na- 
tion’s shipyards will be able to deliver 18,- 
000,000 tons of shipping before 1944. 
Whereas emergency freighters were com- 
pleted in ten months at Hog Island in the 
last war, he pointed out, the 1941 sched- 
ules called for delivering the Liberty freight- 
ers in seven. Now, however, further de- 
velopment of assembly-line methods en- 
ables the schedule to be cut to 105 days: 
60 days from keel laying to launching and 
45 days for fitting out. 

There was one “but” to his optimism— 
his fear that a shortage of steel plates, also 
needed for warships, freight cars, 
and many other defense purposes, 
would delay the yards. January 
deliveries to the yards fell con- 
siderably: below the 200,000 tons 
Vickery had agreed to take 
after originally asking for 250,000 
tons. 


Significance 


The task facing Land exceeds 
in several respects that performed 
by the United States Shipping 
Board in the last war. A transport 
fleet of only 3,200,000 tons car- 
ried the first AEF of 2,000,000 
men to Europe and kept them 
supplied. Now, a single armored 
division will require at least 118.- 
000 tons of shipping, while an ex- 
peditionary force of 1,000,000 
men would need perhaps 13,000,- 
000 tons, even though it moved 
only to a single destination. Some 
idea of the requirements in tank- 
ers is afforded by the fact that a 
single, tiny P-40 pursuit plane 
burns 30 gallons of gas an hour. 

Still another indication of the 
task is the fact that Russia and 
other Allies are complaining bit- 
terly about inadequate exports of 
war materials from this country. 
Yet, almost unnoticed by the 
press, cars of export freight un- 
loaded at Atlantic ports in recent weeks 
have been running well: ahead of the 1918 
peak. Land’s toughest problem will be the 
apportionment of cargo space for the 
United Nations and our own expeditionary 
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QUESTIONS 
manufacturers of essential products are askin @ about | 


“|| FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 








the Can G-E Fluorescent 
st. | Lighting speed production 
— increase manhours? 


Definitely.Where people see better 
they work faster, easier, with less 
strain. There is less spoilage and 
fewer accidents. 
All of these things 
add productive 
manhours without 
adding floor space, 
men or machines. 





Can you prove it? 


Many actual installations prove it. 
",.- 15% less time to make set- 
000 ig tings and adjustments for machin- 





em ery,” says one company. “.. . 
4 spoilage down 8%, output up 
my 4%,” says another. Others say: 
100 “Night force now as efficient as 


day force.” Another, “... spoilage 
me #@ reduced by 25%.” These are only 
a few examples of the efficiency 
ne gains with properly installed G-E 
Fluorescent lighting. 


it- Bi Does G-E Fluorescent Light- 

ty. fing decrease the rate of 

plant accidents — spoilage 
— errors? 





Poor light—fast moving machin- 
ety—breed danger and error. See- 






ing easily, quickly and accurately 


means safer seeing. In one big punch 
press room, accidents dropped 11% 
after G-E fluorescent installation. 
A machine shop reported a 5% 
increase in production per man- 
hour, a 25% reduction in scrapped 
pieces and a 50% reduction in 
accidents due to poor seeing. 


Can | afford Fluorescent 
Lighting? 


Many manufacturers are getting 
real and immediate production 
increases, as reported above... 
and also fewer accidents, less 
spoilage. The question is not... 
“Can you afford fluorescent light?” 
... but rather 
-..- Can you 
afford to be 


without it?’ 





Can I get the necessary 
equipment? 


While General Electric does not 
make them, over 100 tested, certi- 
fied fixtures are made by many man- 
ufacturers...built to rigid specifi- 


Cations set up by MAZDA lamp 
makers in your interest. These Certi- 
fred fixtures are stillavailable through 
G-E lamp distributors and dealers. 
Look for certified fixtures with the 
Fleur-O-Lier label 
(right) or the RLM 
label to be sure of 
getting lighting 
fitted to your needs. 





What major advantages 
do G-E MAZDA F lamps 
give me? 


All the advantages of MAZDA 
Research, in addition to the bene- 
fits of General Electric’s over 60 
years of lamp-making experience 
and precision manufacturing. You 
get the wide choice of sizes and 
colors from G-E’s complete line 
of lamps, plus the expert advice 
of G-E Lighting Engineers on 
how to get lighting fitted to your 
job. And the G-E 
mark on a fluores- 
cent lamp is your 
assurance of maxi- 
mum light for the 
current consumed. 





G‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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wt the St. Regis 


At the St. Regis you will 
note a seemingly clairvoyant 
anticipation of your wish, 
and enjoy its fulfillment al- 
most before it has been ex- 


pressed. 


While life, excitement, gaiety 
and fashion throb around the 
St. Regis, within its sturdy 
walls there is tranquility. 
You may relax and eat and 
sleep in comfort. You live as 


in a world at peace. 


‘For the St. Regis—which has 


been “New York” to so many 
distinguished free people 
through good times and bad 
—continues to welcome you 
in the St. Regis manner. We 
are confident that it will do so 
for yearstocome—in an Amer- 
ica united and victorious. 


St Regis 
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Back to the horse? Grocer Bonfig got himself a wagon - 


forces. Sometimes he will even have to 


choose between our various forces in Ice-_ 


land, the Far East, the West Indies, etc., in 
assigning priorities. 

America entered the war with a mer- 
chant marine of 6,900,000 tons, plus, 1,250,- 
000 tons of Army and Navy transports and 
auxiliaries. The services’ fleets already have 
been augmented by the bulk of the 1,340,- 
000 tons of vessels that formerly plied the 
coastal and intercoastal runs. Additional 
thousands of tons have been requisitioned 
from the 550,000 tons of cargo carriers that 
plied the coffee and sugar ports and from 
our 2,500,000-ton tanker fleet which was 
almost entirely engaged in the Gulf-to- 
Atlantic and Caribbean trades, 

The current ship-a-day building pace 
probably matches or exceeds the sinkings 
of the United Nations and the two-ships-a- 
day rate to be reached in June will ma- 
terially reduce the deficit now plaguing the 
Allies. But until the pool acquires a surplus, 
many civilian products will be imported 
only when needed as ballast. Coffee is an 
exception and, because of the good-neigh- 
bor policy, probably will not be shut off or 
rationed unless the space crisis grows much 
more serious. 





Change of Horsepower 


Although 95 per cent of his business is 
phone and delivery service to fashionable 
Gold Coast customers, Andrew Bonfig, 


Chicago grocer, is not worried about the ra- 


tioning of tires and delivery trucks. He has 
arranged to use an old auto chassis which 
was converted into a wagon by E. A. 
Harris, owner of the Fashion Club Stables. 
Secondhand tires, too worn for autos, will 
be used and are expected to give two or 
three years’ service. The body is of ply- 
wood. At present, Harris is trying to inter- 


est builders in making up the whole unit © 


on a standard volume basis. 

An even more drastic step is under con- 
sideration by Chicago executives of the 
Jewel Tea Co., grocery chain serving ap- 
proximately 1,640 auto routes in 43 states. 
Jewel is negotiating with Sears, Roebuck 
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for eventual substitution of wagons for 
all the trucks it now uses. 
Simultaneously, from New York came 


- indications that the carriage trade was 


reviving. The Kauffman & Sons Saddlery 
Co., East Side riding-equipment dealer, 
reported: “We have sold_ more carriages, 
driving carts, family rigs, and harness in 
the last three weeks than in the last five 
years.” 





Advertising Unity 


Last November, a committee of adver- 
tising men headed by Chester J. La Roche, 
chairman of Young & Rubicam, started to 
organize a council to coordinate and make 
available to the government the facilities 
of the advertising industry. Speeded by de- 
velopments since Pearl Harbor and spurred 
by a request from Donald Nelson, the or- 
ganizing work was concluded last week 
with announcement of the formation of 
the Advertising Council, representing 
virtually every important element in the 
business. 

Sponsoring groups include the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, the 
Association of National Advertisers, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, the National (magazine) Publishers 
Association, the National Association of 
Broadcasters, the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America, and associations rep- 
resenting typographers, advertising clubs, 
newspaper editors, and other affiliated 
interests. Dr. Miller McClintock, asso- 
ciated with the industry for several years, 
will be managing director of the council, 
which will be purely a_ coordinating 
group. 

Independent trade committees working 
closely with the council will help govern- 
ment departments make the most effective 
use of space or time made available by 
various media or advertisers. Already the 
Treasury’s Defense Bond drive is bene‘iting 
from the extensive support extended by 
private advertisers, and the medium may 
be employed to help push the various con- 
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servation programs and explain and ex- 
pedite the conversion of peacetime indus- 
tries to war production. 





Tin Taboos 


Order Spurs Substitutes Hunt; 
Food in Glass Jars Probable 


The government last week took two 
steps to solve the tin shortage. By assign- 
ing a higher priority rating, it speeded up 
construction of the smelter at Texas City, 
Texas, which is to refine Bolivian ores. 
And it released the long-awaited tin-can 
order, designed to cut the consumption of 
tin in canning from more than 40,000 tons 
in 1941 to some 24,500 tons this year. 
The can order forbids the packing in 
tin after March 1 of beer, coffee, dog food, 
pork and beans, baking powder, tobacco, 
petroleum products, cereals, and spices. 


Soups, except the condensed variety to, 


which water is added when serving, may 
not be canned after June 30, thus hitting 
ready-to-serve soup canners like Heinz and 
Hormel. Hormel will retire from the soup 
field, but Heinz has not as yet formulated 
its plans. 

In the case of a long list of other prod- 
ucts, including many fruits, vegetables, 
and miscellaneous items, such as liquid 
soap, disinfectants, etc., the amount of 
tinplate permitted will be cut to varying 
percentages below the 1940 level. Or the 
other hand, no restrictions were placed on 
the food packs which the Department of 
Agriculture is seeking to boost, such as 
peas, tomatoes, peaches, evaporated milk, 
salmon and tunafish, beyond requiring 
that they be put up in larger-sized cans. 

The chief effect of the order, in the 
opinion of packaging men, will be a transi- 
tion to glass jars and bottles, paper bags, 
and cardboard containers for many of the 
products most affected. However, as Price 
Administrator Henderson pointed out Feb. 
12; “Practically all of last year’s crop 
has already been canned, so the reduction 
ordered by WPB will not really affect 
foods until the next canning season, the 
peak of which will come next fall.” 

Moreover, the quotas established are 
based on the amount of tin and tinplate 
consumed rather than on the quantity 
of foods to be packed. Thus, can manu- 
facturers may—and, under the order, must 
—reduce the repercussions on the consumer 
by turning out cans with a thinner coating 
oreven by making them of materials other 
than tinplate, wherever possible. 

Considerable progress in this direction 
has been achieved by the steel industry 
during the past couple of years through 
adoption of the electrolytic method of tin- 
plating, in which sheets of steel, known as 
black plate, are coated with tin by means 
of an electric current passing through a 
‘lution. This makes possible a saving of 



























gf serie BEARINGS should be used on 

freight cars because they will permit 
freight trains to travel at the same high 
speeds as modern passenger trains. 


Timken Bearings eliminate hot boxes and 
make possible fast, on-time schedules. 


Timken Bearings will reduce maintenance 
costs and increase the life of equipment. 


Timken Bearings will eliminate the neces- 
sity of tonnage reduction in cold weather. 


From either an engineering, economical, 
or operating standpoint, Timken Bear- 
ings are sound practice for freight cars. 


Timken Bearings will increase hauling 
capacity so vital today. Timken Bearings 
also improve fuel economy. 


Timken Bearings reduce starting resist- 
ance of individual cars 88 per cent; re- 
duce in-shop-for-repair-time. 


In short, Timken Bearings will do the same 
outstanding job on freight cars that they 
are doing on all types of locomotives, 
passenger cars and modern streamliners. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN T: 
Roller Bearings for automobiles, 
railroad cars and loc 





TIMKEN 


_—~ TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 






































































FORGETFUL? 


NEW! 
Fileaway 


withthe Double 
Quick Pass Case and 
Slide-Out File ... 





8 File Features 
mean a place for 
everything! It’s 
compact — yet car- 
ries all your papers. 
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the Memory System 
that Never Forgets 
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Robinson Reminder 
is the perforated 
coupon notebook — 
you jot each note on 
@ separate coupon— 
then when you’ve 
attended to it, tear 
it out — keep live 
notes only. Plenty 
of pockets to carry 
everything. 


$1 to $25 
2) 
Write 


- - for nearest deal- 
ers’ names, sample 
Reminder, and free 
booklet. : 


You'll never run 
out of refilis! 
They are obtain- 
able every- 
where at 
stationery, 
department 
a leather 
stores. 
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up to two-thirds of the tin required by the 
conventional method of dipping black plate 
into molten tin and then spreading the 
coating.evenly by means of rollers. The 


United States Steel Corp. Feb. 10 an-— 


nounced that installation of three ad- 
ditional electrolytic tinplating production 
lines, while Bethlehem, Inland, Weirton, 
Youngstown, and Jones & Laughlin are in- 
stalling or about to install similar facilities. 

Another way of reducing tin consump- 
tion is to make cans of terneplate, this is, 
sheet steel coated with an alloy of one part 
tin and four parts lead. The danger of lead 
poisoning naturally makes terneplate un- 
suitable for food preservation, but under 
the WPB’s order it’ may be used to pack 
paints, certain chemicals, liquid glues, and 
various other products for which ordinary 
tin cans are prohibited. 

Can manufaciurers also expect. to use 
considerable black plate in the future as 
a result of a corrosion-resistance treatment 
recently borrowed from the automobile 
industry. This process, called bonderizing, 
consists of heat-treating the steel to make 
it resistant to rust and chemical action, 
after which a coat of lacquer is applied. 
Although bonderized steel cans are still in 
a highly experimental stage, they may be 
used before long for certain dry products, 
such as tobacco and coffee, as well as for 
general-line items, like oil and shoe polish. 





School With Legs 


Children of the 1,692 families living in 
demountable houses erected for defense 
workers in Vallejo, Calif., will get no joy 
out of the possibilities that local schools 
are too crowded to accommodate them. 
The Federal Works Agency has erected 
there the largest demountable school ever 
constructed—a building which houses 1,000 
elementary and secondary pupils. And if 
the defense project moves, the houses and 
the school can pack up and_ follow. The 
building also can be reduced or expanded 
according to needs. 


Re, 


— 


Built and furnished at a cost of $178,000, 
the school has 24 classrooms, an aucito- 
rium, gym, kitchen and cafeteria, and ad- 
ministration offices. The one-story build. 
ing, surrounded by open porches, is fin. 
ished with white ceilings and lemon-col- 
ored walls. 





Aviation Notes 


West Coast Exopvus: Since the Army 
imposed its ban on private flying within 


. 150 miles of the West Coast, 50-odd Cali- 


fornia schools in the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program have moved to inland loca- 
tions. Last week United Air Lines joined 
in the exodus, transferring its pilot-train- 
ing school from Tracy, Calif., to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and the flight-training activities of 
the United-owned Boeing School of Acro- 
nautics from Oakland, Calif., to Cheyenne. 
The Boeing school’s ground-instruction 
program will be continued at Oakland. 

According to a survey by American Avi- 
ation magazine, approximately 2,655 air- 
planes and 12,525 certified pilots have been 
grounded in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington as a result of the Army’s regula- 
tions, while scores of plane-charter serv- 
ices, aircraft repair shops, etc., have had to 
liquidate their businesses or put their 
equipment in storage. Not even the Civil 
Air Patrol is permitted to function in the 
restricted area, although 85 per cent of 
available West Coast pilots have signed 
up for it. 


Go-Aneap Si1enau: After five years of 
planning, the American Export Airlines 
last week came another step nearer actual 
flight when the CAB granted it permission 
to begin nonstop service between New 
York and Foynes, Eire. Vice President 
J. M. Eaton announced: “We'll start short- 
ly after April 1.” 


Arm Artittery: Test flights last week 
again demonstrated the high performance 
of Dougias Aircraft’s SBD-3 Navy dive 
bomber. The hard-hitting monoplane has 
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Wide World 
Douglas Navy bomber: perforated 
air brakes check a fast dive 


perforated air brakes on the wings, since 
too fast a dive impairs aim and _ necessi- 
tates a high pull-out. 


Boox Notes: To the growing library of 
aeronautical literature have recently been 
added three works of unusual interest. 

“The History of Combat Airplanes,” by 
Charles G. Grey (158 pages. Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vt. $1) , besides its his- 
torical material, contains a review of last 
year’s Battle of Britain and an analysis of 
current Allied and Axis fighting craft. The 
author, for 28 years editor of The Aero- 
plane, British aviation magazine, has long 
been a critic of the United States and its 
planes, while expressing open admiration 
for German efficiency. However, his prej- 
wdices are little in evidence in this volume. 
He admits that “the American fighters 
which have been in use in the Middle East 
have done well” and asserts that the air 
warfare over England proved that “the 
German Air Force was nothing like so big 
as it was supposed to be.” 

“Airways” (430 pages. Knopf, New 
York. $3.50), by Henry Ladd Smith, a 
lecturer in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, is a historical work of a differ- 
ent sort. Tracing the growth of commercial 
aviation in the United States, it recaptures 
the color of the old barnstorming days, de- 
scribes the spread of scheduled passenger 
service, and reviews the industry’s varying 
experiences with government regulation. 

The long-standing need’ for a simple, 
nontechnical description of what makes 
planes fly and the function of their vari- 
ous parts is filled by “Elements of Aero- 
nautics” (660 pages. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y. $3 40), by First Pilot Fran- 

(Continued on Page 49) 





Mr. Robins’ bullet-sealing gas tanks 
keep ‘em flying longer! 


STANDING BETWEEN A 50 CALIBRE MACHINE GUN and one of his aviation gas tanks, 
Tom Robins, president of Hewitt Rubber Corporation, shows the terrific punish- 
ment these tanks must withstand. Hewitt is one of the largest producers of self- 
sealing gas tanks for fighting planes, and the first to go into big scale aneomate 
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COMMANDER OF A SUB CHASER in the Irish Sea in the leat war, Mr. Robins was 
quick to see the need for all-out effort this time. A lengthy list of Hewitt indus- 
trial products are in service today with all branches of the Allied armed forces. 
For example, synthetic gasoline hose (pictured in use above) quickly fuels U. S. 
Army planes at bases half way around the world. 


“WHEN IT COMES To BANKS,” says Mr. Robins, “We chose the Marine naturally, 
because its coverage matches our own far-flung activities.” One of 20 Marine 
Midland Banks, with 90 offices in 38 New York State communities, the Marine 


can help you too if you do business here! 
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MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Insurance Against | 
“Office Colds” 


Cut down the spread of time-wasting 
colds throughout your office: see that 
crisp, clean Aero Paper Cups are sup- 
plied at every drinking fountain. Pro- 
tected in dust-tight steel or plastic dis- 
pensers, Aero Cups come clean, are used 
once and discarded to avoid contagion. 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. @ PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 
Divisions of United States Envelope Company 


Sample cups with full 
information sent on re- 
quest. Address Dept. 2 
at the plant nearest you. 
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Breaking Down the Last Barrier 


by RALPH ROBEY 


In all well-ordered, progressive, 
freedom-loving countries it has been 
found necessary on the basis of ex- 
perience to set up certain checks, and 
balances, not only against political ex- 
cesses, but as well against various forms 
of financial excesses. One of the most 
important of these checks and balances 
has been to prohibit the issue by the 
government of unsecured paper cur- 
rency. Another one, none the less im- 
portant, has been to prohibit the 
government from being able to borrow 
directly from the central bank. We are 
now in the process of eliminating this 
latter check. The bill already has 
passed the Senate, and it will, ac- 
cording to Washington dispatches, go 
through the House with little or no 
opposition. 

The bill in question is what is known 
as the Second War Powers Bill. It 
covers matters of almost every con- 
ceivable variety. The particular pro- 
vision in which we are here interested 
is that which gives the Federal Reserve 
Banks the authority to buy government 
obligations directly from the Treasury. 
Heretofore the banks have not had this 
authority. They could buy the obliga- 
tions in the open market, but they 
could not buy them from the Treasury. 
The distinction is not merely a matter 
of academic nicety. It goes to the very 
bedrock of Treasury-central bank prac- 
tice. Passage of the bill may well mark 
the difference between keeping our 


finances in shape and having runaway 
inflation. 


The reason this may be true is 
known to everyone who has devoted 
time to the study of modern financial 
history. So long as the government has 
to come into the market to get funds,” 
just as any other borrower does, it is 
subject to the composite judgment of 
investors as to the soundness of the 
policies it is following. So long as these 
policies are “sound,” or so long as they 
are the best that can be followed, the 
banks, institutional investors, and 
private individuals will take the govern- 
ment securities. On the other hand, if 
the policies become “unsound,” in the 
sense that the recognized principles of 
finance are thrown to the wind and 
financial profligacy becomes the order 
of the day, the market, will become less 
favorably disposed to the securities, 
and. if the government wants to con- 


tinue to borrow it must reform iis 
policies. 

That is, the government must reform 
its policies if there is no other source 
from which it can borrow. And that is 
the importance of the prohibiticn 
against the central bank being per- 
mitted to buy directly from the Treas- 
ury. For if we don’t have this prohibi- 
tion, when the composite judgment cf 
the market says that it is time for re- 
form, the Treasury can simply ignore 
the judgment and, through dumping its 
securities into the central bank, cou- 
tinue on the road to financial disaster. 
That was what happened in Germany 
at the time of her ruinous inflation. 
That was what happened in France in 
the middle ’20s. It is, in brief, the 
standard modern pattern for destroying 
the value of a currency. No important 
nation in the past generation which has 
refused to permit the central bank to 
buy securities directly from the Treas- 
ury has had really serious currency 
troubles; every nation which has had 
such troubles has permitted such direct 
purchases, 


The most important witness who 
has appeared in support of the bill is 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He claimed, 
and correctly, that having the Reserve 
Banks buy directly from the Treasury 
is no more inflationary than if it buys 
the bonds in the open market. But aside 
from that one point his testimony was 
truly shocking. He said that the only 
opposition to the bill that he knew of 
was by some of our big bankers and 
bond dealers who don’t want to lose 
their commissions. It is almost un- 
believable that the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board could make such 
a statement. He can’t help but know 
better than that. He can’t help but 
know that those who oppose this bill 
have the whole record of history cn 
their side. 

It is true of course that the meze 
passage of this bill does not mean that 
we are going to follow the path of ru‘- 
away inflation. The bill may stay cn 
the books for years and never be used. 
But let us not kid ourselves about the 
seriousness of this step. By the passage 
of this bill we will be removing the last 
barrier that might prevent our govern- 
ment from going down the road of finai- 
cial ruin. 
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(Continued from Page 47) 
cis Pope of TWA and Arthur S. Otis, a 
private pilot. Such topics as aerodynamics, 
avigation or aerial navigation, and me- 
teorology are explained in language that 
any high-school student can understand. 





Top War Spender 


Speaking in Berlin last week, Count Lutz 
Schwerin von Krosigk, Reich Minister of 
Finance, declared that Germany’s debt 
had increased 91,300,000,000 marks since 
war began. This gave a new clue to Hitler’s 


BILLIONS 
DOLLARS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
$26,000,000,000 


UNITED STATES 
$14,000,000,000 





Newsweek chart—Starworth 
How Allied war expenditures stack 
up against those of Germany 


war spending, which the Count confirmed 
is half financed by borrowings. On this 
basis with the mark converted at 33 cents 
and the pound at $4, Reich war expendi- 
tures top those of the United States and 
Great Britain combined for the war period 
up to Nov. 30 (see accompanying chart). 





Right-Hand Men 


James F. Towers, operating vice presi- 
dent, was named president of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, consulting management engineers 
on Feb. 11. He joined the firm in 1918 
after seventeen years with United States 
Steel subsidiaries and succeeds William 
von Phul, now chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Like others in the Association of Con- 
sulting Management Engineers, which rep- 
resents twenty outstanding firms in the 
50-year-old profession, Ford, Bacon & Da- 
vis is busy on industry’s one and growing 
problem: how to make more planes, guns, 
and ships in less time. To solve this, as- 
sociation members—now 80 to 100 per cent 
devoted to clients with war contracts— 
have expanded their staffs up to 50 per 
cent. Meanwhile, some have lent key men 
to Washington to aid with production and 
procurement, a trend that has resulted in 
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the growth of a new respect among armed 
services for outside experts. In fact, one 
worry has been that government officials 
would handicap the private firms by grab- 
bing too many men for Federal service. 

Leading engineers interviewed last week 
indicated that in general their multitudi- 
nous activities fall in three categories: 
ironing out the wrinkles in expanded plant 
operations, aiding conversion from civilian 
to war output, and spreading subcontracts. 
Typical speed-up projects have included 
organizing small firms into a pool with a 
central management to handle subcon- 
tracts, devising more efficient machinery 
layouts, setting up inspection systems to 
catch flaws early in the productive process, 
and introducing liberalized personnel poli- 
cies to improve worker morale. Also the 
experts break “pre-production” bottlenecks 
by giving advice on how to prepare bid es- 
timates on arms contracts, and by helping 
clients find scarce materials. 
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Australians Feel the Clamps 


In Australia last week: The people 
of Down Under felt probably the 
most drastic regimentation ever im- 
posed on a democratic nation. It was 
promulgated by the Labor government 
headed by Premier John Curtin, for- 
mer timber-union official. 

As in Canada, the regulations froze 
wages and prices at present levels. But 
the Australians will be hit a lot harder. 
Profits there will be limited to 4 per 
cent on capital. Interest rates were 
fixed, and unproductive use of capital 
prohibited. Speculation in commodities 
—including wheat—was forbidden. 
Absence from work except for illness 
was banned. And the wage and work 
restrictions were approved unanimous- 
ly by the trade unions. 

The Australian wage rate had in- 
creased 10 per cent since September 
1939, about in line with the advance 
in the cost of living. 


In the United States last week: The 
Department of Labor announced that 
average hourly wage rates in factories 
advanced to 78.7 cents in December, 
up 24 per cent since August 1939, 
and that weekly paychecks averaged 
$33.69, a rise of 37 per cent for the 
same period. The department’s cost- 
of-living index has risen 12 per cent 
since the outbreak of war. On Feb. 12 
union members of the War Labor 
Board emphatically protested the 
WLB’s. announcement that workers 
could not expect to receive wage in- 
creases that would keep pace with 
“day to day” changes in living costs. 
Simultaneously, the Senate farm bloc 
started a vigorous fight against Secre- 
tary Wickard’s efforts to restrain the 
rise in farm-product prices. 
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War-Profits Ruling 


The Justice Department has intimated 
for some time that legal action might be 
taken to recover and restrain “unconscion- 
able” profits such as the Vinson committee 
report charged were being made on certain 
naval contracts. But on Feb. 16 the Su- 
preme Court discouraged this program 
with a 4-to-2 decision that ended the gov- 
ernment’s seventeen-year-old fight to re- 
cover $8,000,000 “excess profits” paid 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. for ships built dur- 
ing the last war. It also awarded the steel 
firm $5,272,075 in additional payments. 

Asserting that Bethlehem had made a 
profit of $24,000,000 or 22 per cent of 
building costs, on orders for 86 ships, the 
government complained principally of a 
contract provision whereby the company 
had received as a bonus half of the amount 
by which actual costs were lower than the 
estimates. The majority opinion, written 
by Justice Black, upheld the validity of 
the contracts and expressly left the matter 
of profits regulation up to Congress. 





Week in Business 


Iuyeca Strikes: The Aluminum Co. of 
America’s Detroit plant making parts for 
airplane engines was shut down for 40 
hours by an unauthorized walkout of 600 
CIO workers. One man was killed, alleged- 





ly by a blow from a fellow employe, for 
refusing to leave his post at the assembly 
line, which strikers said had been speeded 
up. Work was resumed Monday pending 
settlement of wage demands under negotia- 
tion since Jan. 8, when the union filed a 
strike notice ... A dispute over demands 
for the firing of Horace Merrill, former 
AFL organizer forced to join the CIO 
under the Ford closed-shop contract, led 
to five unauthorized work stoppages in 
three days at the Ford tool and die divi- 
sion, where machinery is being made for 
the new Willow Run bomber plant. 


Quick Conversion: Two more sectors 
of the American economy were completely 
mobilized for war last week. Under orders 
from the WPB, the $280,000,000 mechani- 
cal-refrigerator industry and the $200,000,- 
000 radio-manufacturing industry must 
convert their entire facilities to arms pro- 
duction within the next two and a half 
and four months respectively. Refrigerator 
stocks, except those in the hands of re- 
tailers, were frozen, while retailers’ sales 
are limited to 100 new refrigerators or one- 
twelfth of their sales last year, whichever 
is greater. Then their stocks, too, will be 
frozen. In the case of radios, stocks on 
hand and sets still to be manufactured 
probably will last until mid-June. After 
that there will be no more new sets, but 
special provision will be made for tubes and 
repair parts. 
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Wide World 


Belt Tightener: The first ration books of the war will be mailed 
out soon to the nation. This sample, Book No. 1, shows the cover pages 


(top) and the inside pages (below) 


with the stamps. No commodity is 


specified, so the book can be used for many. 
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Knudsen donned his general’s garb 


Unirorm: In compliance with War De- 
partment orders that all personnel be in 
uniform at all times, William S. Knudsen 
donned his uniform as a lieutenant general 
in the United States Army. 


Awarp: The 1941 award of the National 
Association of Publicity Directors was pre- 
sented to Walter B. Weisenburger, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, for his success in 
promoting a better understanding of in- 
dustry by the public and a keener apprecia- 
tion by industry of its responsibilities. 
Weisenburger, who joined the NAM eight 
years ago, was once managing editor of 
the Hannibal, Mo., Morning Journal, the 
paper for which Mark Twain worked as a 
boy. In 1917 he became vice president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis and was later president of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce. Previous 
winners of the award include Charles 
Michelson, William O. Douglas, Gov. Lloyd 
Stark, and William Allen White. 


CoNsERVATION: Tire manufacturers, pe- 
troleum refiners, and the leading automo- 
bile companies, among others, have for 
some time devoted extensive advertising 
and promotional material to explaining to 
consumers the need for conservation and 
how to conserve their respective products. 
Since the start of the year, Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia saw and _ tool 
manufacturer, has concentrated all its ad- 
vertising on a conservation program di- 
rected to industry itself. This campaign, 
appearing chiefly in business journals, of- 
fers a series of handy cards which briefly 
describe ways of avoiding excessive wear 
and tear and breakage for 35 different cut- 
ting tools. The cards are distributed free 
to the tool users, foremen, and interested 
workmen. Because of the response to the 
novel drive, Disston officials last week de- 
cided to enlarge the promotional program. 
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Irs good news, it’s real news for you pipe 
smokers. The IMPERIAL pipe is stil] made 
of the same fine imported Mediterranean 
briar that it was always made of. No sub- 
stitutes here! We had the largest stock of 
this imported briar in the world, because we 
are the largest pipe-makers in the world. 
And as long as we have it, you get it—in 
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spite of wars and other disturbances. At the 
same old price (Since 1933) $1.50! And re- 
member, it has the same old IMPERIAL 
Honey-Treatment that makes it mild and 
gentle, on the very first smoke (even for 
those not accustomed to pipes). And the 
honey keeps on mellowing it as you smoke 
it. Get your IMPERIAL today! 


© 1942, KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


- All Yello-Boles are made 
” _ of Imported Briar 
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Imagine being 
able to get a real 
imported briar these 
days for only $1! That’s 
what you get in Yello-Bole with 
the exclusive Yello-Bole Honey 
Treatment. Pipe illustrated: Dublin 
shape, Panel Ruff finish. At dealers. 
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EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, Frankfort, Kentucky 


A Division of 
BROWN -FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 
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Basenjis Bark, Poms Are Peeved, Salukis Snar] 
as Little White Terrier Runs Off With Show 


Minnie the Moocher, Madison Square 
Garden’s official cat, stopped mooching 
and went into protective custody on Feb. 
11. Throughout the day a collar and leash 
kept Minnie confined to quarters, but that 
night, as on every other night, she got 
loose and minced daintily along behind 
the watchman, following the shifting beam 
of his lantern. She did not go downstairs 
in the basement, for, as one of her ad- 
mirers put it, “Minnie ain’t no dope.” It 
seems that some 2,388 dogs were down 
there. 

Of course, it took no supersleuth to es- 
tablish that fact. From the opening of the 
66th Annual Westminster Kennel Club 
show at 10 a.m. Wednesday until the 
closing at 12:30 a.m. Friday, the base- 
ment was a bedlam. Even an African Ba- 
senji, widely publicized as the barkless 
dog, forgot himself and yelped with the 
pack. He had a fine voice, too, even if he 
couldn’t read his own press clippings. 

As usual, this greatest of indoor dog 
shows (greatest of all, now that the 
Morris and Essex outdoor show has been 
canceled) had its heartbreaks and up- 
sets. An early victim was Ch. Che Lé 
of Matsons Catawba, Mrs. James M. 
Austin’s great Pekingese (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 29, 1941), who did not survive the 
breed judging. Ch. Daro of Maridor, the 
English setter who went best in 1938, was 





washed out in the variety group selection. 

When all the upsets were over and tlie 
heartaches were almost healed and the 
subdued cries of “politics!” had died down, 
a strange sextet of canines faced Herman 
E. Mellenthin for the final judging. A 
miniature poodle, a Pomeranian, an old 
English sheep dog, a West Highland white 
terrier, a Borzoi, and an English springer 
spaniel—not one representative of a pop- 
ular breed—confronted him. 

Mellenthin, owner of My Own Brucie, 
last year’s winner, took his time and 
worked carefully, but it soon became ap- 
parent that the decision lay between the 
West Highland white, Ch. Wolvey Pat- 
tern of Edgerstoune, and the sheep dog, 
Ch. Merriedip Master Pantaloons. Long 
and carefully the judge inspected both 
dogs, finding something about the sheep 
dog’s hind quarters that seemed to worry 
him. Finally, with an air of decision, he 
took the little terrier into the spotlight 
and bestowed on her the highest title in 
American dogdom: best in show at West- 
minster. 

Honors are nothing new in Wolvey 
Pattern’s “family,” but her owner, Mrs. 
John G. Winant, wife of the United States 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
expressed keen regret that illness in the 
family had prevented her from witnessing 
the triumph. “It makes me very proud, 
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Terrier Is Tops: Mrs. Winant’s West Highland white, Westminster winner 
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especially since it is really in the nature of 
a vindication of my judgment,” Mrs. 
Winant declared, adding that she had se- 
lected Wolvey from 86 entries at a Lon- 
don kennel show in 1938, bought her, and 
brought her over. 

The new champion, according to Robert 
Gorman and Mrs. Alta Leonard, who 
oversee the 60 West Highlands and 70 
Scotties in Mrs. Winant’s Concord, N. H., 
kennels, is a born actress who likes to 
show off for company and adores the 
bright lights of competition. At home, 
Wolvey’s life is the steady routine of any 
show animal: early to bed and early to 
rise, with plenty of bone-building beef 
and milk, plus vitamins, fresh air, and 
exercise for conditioning. Her only hobby, 
unfortunately, is chasing bright-colored 
rubber balls. When the last of these is 
lost and the rubber shortage clamps down, 
Gorman and Mrs. Leonard may have a 
problem on their hands. For Wolvey will 
have little left to do but settle down and 
tell her grandchildren about Westminster 
in 1942. 





Sport Squibs 

Track: Soaring high into the cultural 
atmosphere of the Boston Garden Feb. 14. 
Cornelius Warmerdam, the Piedmont, 
Calif., schoolteacher, went over the pole- 
vault bar at 15 feet 714 inches. He thereby 
awed a capacity crowd of 14,281 at the 
Boston AA meet, broke by nearly 7 inches 
the indoor mark he set in New York the 
week before (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 16), and 
topped the outdoor world record of 15 feet 
584 inches he wrote into the books last 
June. 


Racine: Trying to regain the prestige he 
lost by finishing sixth in the Bahamas 
Handicap Feb. 7, Alsab, the wonder two- 
year-old of 1941, lost some more by finish- 
ing fourth in the 1-mile Biscayne Purse at 
Hialeah Park, Fla., Feb. 14. Alsab toted 
126 pounds and finished seven lengths be- 
hind the winner, Mrs. Ralph Mcllvain’s 
promising Bright Willie, who carried 118. 


Boxine: “Billy Conn needed the money 
to pay his income tax.” That was the only 
sound reason advanced for matching the 
No. 1 heavyweight contender with Tony 
Zale, middleweight champion, in a twelve- 
round tussle at Madison Square Garden 
Feb. 13. Though he won the decision han- 
dily by stabbing the durable Pole dizzy, 
Conn made himself unpopular with the 
15,033 customers by failing to send his far 
lighter opponent to the canvas. 





A Dying Game 

After seven or eight hundred years of, 
existence, the royal game of court tennis 
is on the decline, perhaps its final one. 
It is not hard to figure out why: a service- 
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SAFEGUARD FoR THE 
OPERATIONS THAT WILL MAKE AMERICA SAFE 


@ To make America safe, its production plants must be protected against all with malicious 
intent. On its service and quality records, Page Industrial Fence is recommended for trustworthy 
duty at property boundary lines. Woven wire fence was originated byJ.Wallace [Yicrory First 
Page in 1883, and the company which he founded has been a leader in every | Az she Page mills, 
major development for 59 years. © Page Fence distribution is unique and |v cchinesond 
extensive. This service is performed by more than 100 local, responsible firms | 2” o¥-out schedule 
having technical training and fence erecting experience. These fence experts 

comprise the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
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Plowing through snow and slush with 
cold, wet feet lowers temperature. Such 
a disturbance of your body’s heat-regu- 
lating mechanism reduces the blood 
supply of your mucous membranes—in- 
creases their mucous secretions. Your 
nose first feels dry, then runs copiously. 


You can fight this symptom of a cold by 
helping nature normalize your foot tem- 
perature quickly. Rub your cold, wet feet 
briskly with Absorbine Jr. This active lini- 
mentation stimulates your circulation more 
quickly than rubbing alone. And, as a fresh 
supply of warm blood flows through your 
feet, that cold, clammy feeling disappears. 

Don’t fail to take this simple precaution 
when feet get wet! Do same with children. 
See if you don’t reduce the misery of run- 
ning noses this winter! Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. $1.25 at all druggists. FREE SAMPLE 
—write W.F. Young, Inc., 220C Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. . 


ABSORBINE JR. ° 


Famous also for relieving Athlete's Foot, 
Sore Muscles, Strains, Bruises 
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able court, modeled on the medieval court- 
yard with its galleries, sloping roofs, grilles, 
and setbacks in the walls, costs about 
$50,000. The scoring is so complicated 


‘that it takes a professional “marker” to 


keep count properly. And many who have 
watched the game for years have little 
concept of what it is all about, intimate 
knowledge of court tennis being confined 
to about 3,000 devotees in England, 
France, and America. 

Nevertheless, the complicated game re- 
quires probably more skill than any other, 
and one man has been at the top of the 
professional heap since 1928. He is Pierre 
Etchebaster, a wiry little Basque from 
St.-Jean-de-Luz, who is in his 50th year, 
yet is still so good he takes on opponents 
in pairs. Last week Etchebaster put on 
what was probably the last great exhibi- 
tion of court tennis for the duration of the 
war and perhaps many a year beyond. 
On the elaborate Greentree court of the 
Payne Whitney estate at Manhasset, L. L., 
Feb. 14, he set down William Standing 
and Fred Robinson handily, 8-1, 8-3. 

Etchebaster’s brilliant display awed the 
handful of onlookers— mostly wealthy 
squires of nearby estates—who paid $11 
per head to the Red Cross for admission. 
And the old-timers among them, brushing 
away nostalgic tears for the ancient game, 
were reminded of the lightning play of the 
outstanding player of the world from 1906 
to 1926—the late Jay Gould. 





, = 
Fixer: When Bing Crosby tore his 
trousers during Western Open ‘at 
Phoeniz, Ariz., Feb. 10, an admirer 
mended the tear with spectator’s 
badge. Despite Crosby’s ripping ex- 
hibition, Herman Barron won. 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Melodrama in a Pilot School: 
A Story of RCAF Training 


A large portion of Warner Brothers’ 
“Captains of the Clouds” was phoio- 
graphed in Canada last summer with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of the Canadian 
Government and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. This cooperation descended even 
upon the studio’s exploitation department 
last week when a contingent of Canadian 
war and diplomatic officials, with some 
200 RCAF fliers, came to New York for 
the film’s world premiere. (There were 
simultaneous “world premiéres” in Lon- 
don, Cairo, Ottawa, Toronto, and Van- 
couver, but the chances are that none re- 
ceived comparable ballyhoopla.) 

Judged as patriotic propaganda, “Cap- 
tains of the Clouds” is a potent contribu- 
tion. As entertainment—even though 
handicapped by an overlong and unin- 
spired personal narrative—the film’s good 
points add up to a melodrama that will 
have a wide appeal in any of the United 
Nations it can reach. Its best footage is 
an almost straight dogumentary report 
on Canada’s pilot-training program, in 
which Air Marshal W. A. (Billy) Bishop 
—the last war’s “Sergeant York of the 
air”—impersonates himself in the story’s 
cast of characters. 

The fictional trappings, which begin 
with a group of feuding “bush pilots” in 
Ontario’s North Bay country and fade out 
with the same pilots ferrying a squadron 
of Canadian bombers to England, are 
bound together chiefly by the dramatic 
timeliness of its theme, and because James 
Cagney is around to help whenever the 
plot goes into a tailspin. Even Cagney 
isn’t enough to bolster the story’s credi- 
bility throughout; but whether his com- 
mercial flier, Brian MacLean, is under- 
bidding the local bush pilots, dealing him- 
self in on a rival’s romance, or rebelling 
against the discipline required of .a trainer 
in the RCAF, his characterization packs a 
good deal more vitality and conviction 
than the authors provided. 

Although Michael Curtiz makes highly 
effective use of a lunch-coynter radio that 
carries Winston Churchill’s “We Shall 
Never Surrender” broadcast to the fliers, 
his direction is most telling when he stages 
flying sequences that manage to avoid the 
melodramatic clichés of the aviation epic. 
Exceptionally thrilling is his climactic duel 
in the English stratosphere between a 
Messerschmitt and Cagney’s un-armed 
bomber. The Technicolor photography 
throughout is one of the film’s outstanding 
features and does more for Brenda Mar- 
shall—cast as a trollop from the tall tim- 
bers—than she is able to with a thankless 
role. Dennis Morgan, Alan Hale, Reginald 
Gardiner, and George Tobias are well cast 
in the important supporting roles. 
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How Leslie H: pioaed as ‘Mister V’ 
disguised himself to fool Nazis 


Underground Railroader 


Leslie Howard, star, director, and pro- 
ducer of “Mister V,” turned out this Eng- 
lish-made melodrama in a studio  sur- 
rounded by barbed wire and subjected to 
the assorted’ inconveniences of war—in- 
cluding aerial bombardment. 

Its original title, “Pimpernel Smith,” is 
almost a synopsis of the plot. The Scarlet 
Pimpernel of “Mister V” is Horatio Smith, 
an absent-minded professor of archeology 
at Cambridge who, for humanitarian rea- 
sons, pretends to believe that the German 
subsoil hides evidence of an ancient Aryan 
civilization. It takes the Gestapo somewhat 
longer than you’d imagine to put zwei and 
zwei together and figure out that Horatio’s 
archeological activities in a still prewar Ger- 
many always coincide with the escape of 
distinguished scholars, scientists, and sim- 
ilar enemies of the Reich. 


One of the most ingratiating features of 


this United Artists release is a disarming 
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foreword that frankly labels the story a 
fantasy. Thus, with realism ruled out, one 
can relax and enjoy Horatio’s Algeriana as 
the leisurely, pleasurable, and adequately 
suspenseful make-believe that it is. Leslie 
Howard brightens the melodrama with 
deftly amusing touches, both in his direc- 
tion and in his characterization of a mod- 
ern Scarlet Pimpernel whose love life is 
restricted to a purely platonic regard for 
a statue of Venus. Mary Morris is excel- 
lent as a Polish conspirator whose especial 
triumph it is to redesign Horatio’s dalli- 
ance along more practical lines. Subtly bur- 
lesquing the role of archvillain, Francis 
Sullivan plays his Gestapo chief as a har- 
ried Himmler constructed along Géring’s 
ample lines. 





THEATER NOTES 


The Windmill Theater, a Picadilly Circus 
shopwindow for youthful talent, will go 
down in history as the only London theater 
to keep its doors open throughout the ter- 
rible blitz of 1940. In “Heart of a City,” 
directed and presented in New York by 
Gilbert Miller, Lesley Storm pays sincere 
tribute to these show folk who offered en- 
tertainment when there was nothing to 
laugh about. 

Miss Storm spent many nights backstage 
in the little theater when the bombs were 
falling, and the most affecting moments of 
her episodic play are undoubtedly a real- 
istic and honest report on gallantry in 
grease paint and on the civilian sense of 
humor that survived terror. Unfortunately, 
having made her point in an effective first 
act, the author obscures it thereafter in the 
shilly-shallying of a sentimental and obvi- 
ously manufactured plot. 

The ladies of the cast receive the most 
rewarding roles and the opportunity to 
project them becomingly in various stages 
of occupational undress. Gertrude Mus- 
grove (Mrs. Vincent Korda) is splendid 
in her first American part, and the rest 
of the lengthy cast is well above aver- 
age: Beverly Roberts, Margot Grahame, 
Frances Tannehill, Bertha Belmore, Rich- 
ard Ainley, Lloyd Gough, and Dennis 
Hoey. 


q Any number of boxing champions have 
felt they were actors. Only a few—such as 
James J. Corbett and Max Baer—showed 
any reason for that belief. Whether or not 
Tony Canzoneri has a future behind the 
footlights is hard to judge from his debut 
in a garbled farce called “They Should 
Have Stood in Bed.” While his fellow ac- 
tors labor furiously to make the most of 
the few laughs in the script, the former 
lightweight champion of the world—who 
trained for the part of Killer Kane by go- 
ing on an all-milk diet for two days and 
losing 4 pounds—contributes a minimum 
of dialogue, gestures, and-left jabs to the 
evening’s entertainment. 
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‘The Elliott 
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providing a sanitary paper handlecup 
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KIRSTEN PIPE CO., Dept. 112 
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In Canada: 425 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Press vs. the Navy 


There are a handful of Washington cor- 
respondents for morning newspapers who 
nurse a long-standing grudge against the 
Navy Press Department, and among them 
perhaps the outstanding grudgee is Fred 
Pasley, acting chief of The New York 
Daily News Washington bureau. Pasley, 
known as the Mayor of Hogan’s Roost 
because of his whole-hearted patronage of 
a mountain juke joint during his coverage 
of Wendell L. Willkie’s pre-campaign so- 
journ at Colorado Springs in 1940, is an 
old news warhorse of 25 years’ experience. 
He shouts loudest in the complaint that 
on one important story after another the 
Navy has timed releases to hit the eve- 
ning papers first—a practice profiting such 
dailies as The Chicago Daily News, pub- 
lished by Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. 

On Feb. 12 the Washington grapevine 





brought word that the Navy planned to re- 


lease next noonday the details of damage 
in the Gilbert and Marshall Islands raid 
on Jan. 31. Thereupon, nettled by what he 
considered further favoritism, the Mayor of 
Hogan’s Roost rounded up his cronies and 
organized a telephone cabal. He and Bert 
Andrews of The New York Herald Trib- 
une, Arthur Krock of The New York 
Times, Warren Wheaton of The Chicago 
Sun, Alexander (Casey) Jones of The 
Washington Post, and other morning- 
paper spokesmen kept the Navy’s phone 
bells pealing. 

Pasley himself hammered at one official 
after another until, to the chief of Navy 
public relations, Capt. Leland Lovette, the 
Hogan’s Rooster put the matter in its bald- 
est terms: “It’s not going to look well if 
the release is so timed that an exclusive 
eyewitness account by a Knox man ap- 
pears in a Knox paper and in papers served 
by a Knox syndicate.” 

He referred to additional grapevine in- 
formation that the only two reporters eye- 
witnessing the raids, Robert J. Casey of 
The Chicago News and Keith Wheeler of 
The Chicago Times, had sent 5,000 words 
to their home offices Feb. 12 for publication 
as soon as the Navy released its details in 
Washington. It was further rumored that 
The News had already sent syndicate 
clients the story, slugged “hold for release.” 

Other reportorial squawkers were equally 
energetic. One managing editor told Comdr. 
Robert W. Berry, retiring chief of Navy 
press relations: “For a long time now the 
Navy has been saving big news releases 
for afternoon extras, dumping propaganda 
and policy stories on us morning papers. 
If it doesn’t cease, the next policy story 
you send us will go back with the want 
ads.” 

Berry replied that the editor was being 
“plenty tough” and insisted that in the 
case at issue, release for morning papers 





The New York Daily News 


Fred Pasley fought the Navy 


was impossible because the Navy didn’t 
want to take the edge off a broadcast by 
Capt. Miles Browning, Chief of Staff of 
the Pacific Fleet, scheduled to describe the 
exploit from Honolulu at 12:30 p.m. EWT 
Friday. 

_To this, and to the accompaniment of ex- 
pletives, the editor had a ready reply: 
“Are you routing out a ranking officer out 
there to go on the air at 5 am. Honolulu 
time to talk to a bunch of housewives here 
at noon? Don’t you know the time to get 
a radio audience here is after 7 p.m.?” 

Nothing happened, so Pasley called 
Knox’s personal aide, Lt. Comdr. Edward 
Hayes, ex-National Commander of the 
American Legion. Once again the Mayor of 
Hogan’s Roost pecked away at his main 
point: that The Chicago Daily News and 
other afternoon papers—by accident or 
not—enjoyed a virtual monopoly of hot 
Navy news. 

Persistence finally won out—persistence 
plus profanity, or the Navy’s desire to 
counteract the sting of the Nazi Fleet’s 
escape from Brest. On the evening of Feb. 
12, all morning newspapers were notified 
to stand by for an important release. It 
broke at 9 p.m. Then the afternoon news 
gangs, in their turn, began to apply angry 
pressure. 

The result was that the Navy press bu- 
reau pushed up the release date for after- 
noon papers from noon to 9:30 a.m. of 
Feb. 13—in time for the “evening” jour- 
nals to hit the streets with the Marshall- 
Gilbert story in their late forenoon edi- 
tions. But the morning papers still had 
their victory, and the correspondents went 
about preening themselves. 





Press Songsmiths 


To the wave of patriotic songs engulf- 
ing the country, add one written by a cou- 
ple of Washington newspapermen. They 
are Phelps Adams, capital correspondent 
of The New York Sun and Howard Acton, 
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formerly correspondent for The Cincinnati 
Enquirer and now special assistant to the 
Coordinator of Defense Housing. 

Adams and Acton turned out their opus, 
“Wave That Flag, America,” for the Na- 
tional Press Club’s minstrel show last June. 
The former did the lyrics, the latter the 
music. The song was a hit, particularly 
with Carter Barron, Eastern division man- 
ager of Loew’s Theaters, who attended the 
show. He asked permission to produce it 
on the Capitol Theater stage in Washing- 
ton and did so with appropriate patriotic 
pageantry. The public liked the display 
so well it was held over for a second 
week, 

The next performance of the song was 
at the National Press Club’s dinner for 
the President, held Nov. 15, 1941. Mr. 
Roosevelt was laid up at home with a 
cold but heard the piece over the phone. 
Gene Buck, the composer, also heard it, 
liked it, and had little trouble in persuad- 
ing the Broadway Music Corp. to publish 
it. Since then the song has been played on 
the radio a number of times and last week 
it came out in sheet music for the first 
time. In addition to the regular sale, it 
will be sent to Army camps all over the 
country. 

In form, “Wave That Flag, America,” 
is a rousing march, somewhat on _ the 
thumping order of “On, Brave Old Army 
Team!” The chorus goes thus: 


Wave that flag, America 

Save that flag, America 

Guard it so the world may know 

That men still live in freedom, 

While that flag on high remains, 

Men shall never live in chains, 

Let this cry of ours ring out to lands 
across the sea 

Wave that flag America, 

Defend Democracy. 


AV GA 


The news team of Adams and Acton 
turned out this patriotic march 








EDUCATION 
Wings on the Three R’s 


Flip a philosopher’s drachma on the out- 
look of aviation in the future: heads, it is 
bright; tails, glum. Here are the two op- 
posing versions, one by Orville Wright, 
co-inventor of the airplane, as telegraphed 
to Maj. Lester D. Gardner of the Institute 
of Aeronautical Sciences on Dec. 17, 1941, 
and the other from Bertrand Russell’s 
book “Power.” 


The airplane, which in the hands of 
barbarous men has been doing England 
and the world inestimable harm, will yet 
be instrumental in establishing for the en- 
tire world a guarantee of human liberty 
and of lasting peace. 





A scientific government which, from fear 
of assassination, lives always in airplanes, 
except for occasional descents onto land- 
ing stages on the summits of high towers 
or rafts on the sea... could starve a 
recalcitrant region . .. they could flood 
it with poison gas. or with bacteria ... 
The men in control, having been trained 
on mechanism, would view human ma- 
terial as they had learnt to view their own 
machines, as something unfeeling governed 
by laws which the manipulator can operate 
to his advantage. Such a regime would be 
characterized by a cold inhumanity sur- 
passing anything known. 


Bright or glum, aviation today is the 
miracle of peace and the terror of war. 
Aware of this, school and government got 
together last week to educate the nation’s 
youth on the importance of the Wright 
brothers’ Frankenstein-like invention. 

Head of the sky teachers is Robert H. 
Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for air. In connection with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, whose train- 
ing program has in two years more than 
doubled. the American supply of pilots, he 
has organized a CAA committee on avia- 
tion education. Headed by Dr. Ben D. 
Wood of Columbia University, it includes 
Frank Tichenor, editor of Aero Digest, the 
eminent geographer George T. Renner, and 
Drs. Paul Mort and N. L. Engelhardt of 
Columbia’s Teachers College. 

Convinced that America’s air-minded- 
ness still lags behind the times and the 
Axis, the committee launched a_two- 
pronged drive aimed at elementary and 
secondary schools and the organization of 
an Air Training Cadets of America. For 
a starter, Teachers College opened a new 
course in the implications of aviation—not 
only the military lessons of Crete, Pearl 
Harbor, and Singapore, but the peacetime 
social and economic lessons as well. 

The ATCA, a sort of ground school for 
flying being started this week in New 
York by Dr. Mort, will drill high-school 
students in aircraft identification, mathe- 
matics, gunnery, navigation, etc. 


HOW DID THE ANIMALS 
GET THEIR NAMES? 


Hippopotamus 


means literally, 
a river-horse! 








HE name hippo- 

potamus comes 
from the Greek hip- 
pos, “horse,” and 
potamos, “river.” 
Dinosaur means 
“terrible lizard,” 
coming from Greek 
deinos, “terrible,” 
and sauros, “lizard.” Caterpillar means, liter- 


| ally, “a hairy she-cat,” derived from Old French 


catte (French chatte, “she-cat’’) and pelue, 
“hairy.” And, by similarly tracing their origins, 
you will discover that Jemur means literally “a 
ghost”; porpoise, ‘“‘a hog-fish”; orang-outang, “a 
man of the woods”; chameleon, “a ground lion.” 
For you and your children there is a wealth 
of interest and education in the thousands of 
fascinating word origins you will find in— 








_ WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
The Merriam-Webster 


The histories of words are just one of the famous 
features of the Merriam-Webster. This great refer- 
ence book goes far beyond ordinary conceptions of a 
dictionary. Its wealth of general information would 
fill a 15-volume encyclopedia. It contains 600,000 
entries—122,000 more entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms illustrated; 3,350 pages. 
WARNING: The only genuine Webster is the 
MERRIAM-Webster. Don’t be duped by so-called 
“Webster” dictionaries offered at fictitious “‘bar- 
gain’’ prices. Look for the Merriam-Webster name 
and circular trade-mark on the cover. Ask your 
bookdealer to show it to you. 








MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 842 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words,’ and full information 
about the New Merriam-Webster—Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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Advt. Copyright, 1942, by G. & C. Merriam Co. 
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eneilO, 
OL MANY” 


OU’RE not old, of course . . . 

but you do like to hear your 
friends use that term of affection. 
Modern as our hotel is, we too are 
pleased when people refer to “the 
old Parker House’’ It is a tribute to 
the fame of this illustrious hostelry, 
which for 86 years has provided 
guests with solid comfort and good 
food. The new Parker House offers 
every convenience . . . bath, shower, 
radio, ice water in every room; air- 
conditioned restaurants, cocktail 
lounges... but it will always be “the 
old Parker House’ to our friends. 
We want it so. 


You'll enjoy stay- 
ing with us—try it 
on your very next 
trip. Single rooms 
from $3.85. 

Send for free colorful 


folder — ‘Boston Is A 
Browsing Town” 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 











WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
CARBON PAPER STAYS FLAT 


AND MAKE 
CARBON COPIES 
FOR ALL OUR 
BRANCHES 


1 pays 1 ve DAWN 


‘Oo 88) TOWN’S oiaalor 4iale) new 
Pulproor CARBON 
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MUSIC 


Hit in Operatic Clichés: 
Deems Taylor-made Ramuntcho 





Has a Bang-Up Premiere 


Nobody expects the plot of an opera 
to make much sense and in this respect 
Deems Taylor’s new three-act opera in 
English, “Ramuntcho,” clings to tradition. 
Performed for the first time last week at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music by the 
up-and-coming young Philadelphia Opera 
Co., “Ramuntcho” is based on a novel by 
Pierre Loti and takes place in the Basque 
country about 1890, a locale effectively 
portrayed in five sets by John Harvey. 

About the only missing operatic cliché 
is mistaken identity. The tale includes 
smugglers, separated lovers, an interfering 
mother, and stolen letters. It is climaxed 
when the heroine takes the veil and anti- 
climaxed when she declines to leave the 
convent on her missing lover’s return: 
“We shall meet again in another world.” 

Capably acted and brilliantly sung by 
an all-American cast whose age averages 
27, the opera falls short of musical origi- 
nality, although it contains a memorable 
“Ave Maria” and two appealing tran- 
scriptions of authentic Basque folk songs. 
Distinguished by expert craftsmanship 
rather than musical genius, “Ramuntcho” 
seems “destined for success comparable to 
that of Taylor’s other two operas: “The 
King’s Henchman” (with Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay) and “Peter Ibbetson,” only 
American opera retained as long as four 
seasons in the Metropolitan repertory. 





Chief credit for last week’s bang-up 
premiére belongs not to the leading tenor 
William Hess, a onetime ticket seller at the 
Metropolitan, or to the soprano Dorothy 
Sarnoff, but to the company’s energetic 
39-year-old musical and artistic director, 
Sylvan Levin. A Baltimore paperhanger’s 
son who financed serious music study at 
the Peabody Institute by pounding a hot 
piano in honky-tonks and cheap movie 
houses, Levin served for a decade as Leo- 
pold Stokowski’s assistant, preparing op- 
eras for presentation by the Philadelphia 
Orchestral Association. His other success- 
es include popular productions of opera 
under the stars at Robin Hood Dell. 





RECORD WEEK 


Leopold Stokowski’s powerful reading 
of Dukas’ Sorcerer’s APPRENTICE, for Vic- 
tor and in Walt Disney’s “Fantasia,” has 
at last been matched. The new recording 
of the symphonic fairytale is by that other 
musical dynamo, Dimitri Mitropoulos, and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
(two 12-inch Columbia records in album, 
$2.50). 


The Russian pianist Alexander Brailow- 
sky has played all fourteen Cuopix 
WALTZEs in sequence and in straightfor- 
ward fashion for two new Victor albums 
(seven 12-inch records in two albums, $8 
complete). Sober, skillful performances, 
beautifully recorded. 


The duo piano team of Pliner & Earle 
provide an agreeable roundup of Vincent 
Youman’s Music For Liperty (three 10- 
inch records in album, $3.50). The excel- 





American opera premiere: A Basque-country scene from ‘Ramuntcho .. . 
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lent selections, neatly performed, include 
“Through the Years,” “Drums in My 
Heart,” “More Than You Know,” “Great- 
Day,” “Carioca,” and “Time on My 


Hands.” 








RADIO 


Wired Music for Wartime: 
Broadcasts Avoid Raid Dangers 
by Using Underground Lines 





Hardy folk who insist on getting blow- 
by-blow accounts of an air raid pose them- 
selves a problem when hostile planes ap- 
proach. Radio stations must then give 
warning and go off the air to avoid serv- 
ing as beacons for the enemy. With radios 
silent the remaining means of communica- 
tion are either personal messengers or tele- 
phones. Civilian defense authorities dis- 
courage both. 

Last week Muzak, a New York corpora- 
tion, offered a partial solution to this war- 
time problem. With local franchises in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Washington, Detroit, Miami, and Los An- 
geles, it sends recorded music out on leased 
telephone wires to more than 1,000 res- 


taurants, clubs, hotels, hospitals, stores, . 


offices, factories, and apartment houses 
throughout the country. 

Because its leased wires run underground 
and give enemy aircraft no directional 
clues, Muzak—unlike radio—can eep go- 
ing even with attacking bombers over- 
head. Should electric power be disrupted, 
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gasoline generators will supply needed 
power. At central headquarters in mid- 
town Manhattan, under lock and key, 
Muzak has already set up a special war- 
time studio, with glass windows removed 
and plywood boards substituted to make 
it as shatterproof as possible. From this 
room, during the course of an air raid, a 
special news staff will provide listeners first 
with warning and then with bulletins from 
a United Press ticker installed in Muzak 
headquarters. Exempt from authority of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
these dispatches will be subject to other 
wartime censorship restrictions. 

In line with these war efforts, the com- 
pany has outlined a specially designed pro- 
gram of air-raid music, neither too mourn- 
ful nor too martial. For its standards of se- 
lection, Muzak has drawn on the experi- 
ence of its English affiliate, Wired Re- 
diffusion, Ltd., during Luftwaffe forays 
over Britain. But no advance publicity 
will be given the specific tunes to be 
played, lest nervous listeners fear an air 
raid every time they hear that particular 
music. 

Although Muzak has not yet tested its 
air-raid service, it moved from a 1714- to 
a 24-hour basis in mid-January, mainly 
with an eye on the needs of factories 
geared to all-out wartime production. Long 
concerned with the uses of music in indus- 
try, the firm has just completed an eight- 
een-month survey of hourly rates of pro- 
duction which again prove that output can 
be heightened and employer-employe re- 
lations improved by special attention to 
the type of music piped into the plant. 

Muzak found that for the first hour of 
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CLOGGED NOSE 


Spoil Sleep? 





Don’tKeep On Suffering © n 
if transient congestion | 

<—- up your nose to- Q » 
night, hinders breath- 

ing, keeps you from 
getting to sleep. 


GET RELIEF THIS WAY - 


Put Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril. 
Then feel this 3-Purpose Medicine go to 
work as it (1) shrinks swollen mem- 
branes, (2) soothes irritation, (3) clears 
out clogged nasal pnp It makes 
breathing easier, and paves the way to 
restful sleep. And remember—used at first 
sniffe or sneeze, Va-tro-nol helps to 
prevent many colds from developing. 
Follow complete directions in folder. 


VICKS 








PyVUVUVCVUTT. 


CHILDREN’S COLDS 


To relieve miseries —rub 
VicksVapoRubthoroughly 


on throat, chest, back and 
letits time-tested poultice- 
vapor action go to work! 
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~~ WA-TRO-NOL .__ 














DEFENSE BONDS 














TYPEWRITER 


PAPERS 


Paper makes a good impression... 
emphasizes your business standing. 
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the morning, when workers are “out of 
step and unsettled,” a stabilizing musical 
bill in a pronounced rhythm does the 
trick; the third hour when hunger and fa- 
tigue prevail and the number of rejected 
articles grows accordingly, a_ relaxing, 
soothing background of melody helps. Dur- 
ing lunch hour, when employes have a 
chance to get together and “grouse,” Mu- 
zak recommends putting shop talk into the 
background and building factory good will 
with a brilliant medley featuring employe 
requests and encouraging group songs and 
dances. 





ART 





American Chapter 


When Grant Wood died of cancer in 
Iowa City on the eve of his 50th birthday 
last week, his best-known painting, “Amer- 
ican Gothic,” had just gone on view in a 
“Decade of American Painting, 1930-40” 
at the Worcester, Mass., Art Museum. A 
solemnly satiric portrait of the artist’s sis- 
ter-Nan and his dentist, “American Goth- 
ic” made Wood’s reputation when the Art 
Institute of Chicago exhibited it in 1930. 











Associated American Artists 


Grant Wood died in the same week that his gaunt ‘American Gothic’ was 
winning new plaudits in a display of realistic U.S. art at Worcester 








Also shown at Worcester was ‘Thanksgiving,’ once a storm center 
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Foremost among the painters who broke 
with the French modernist tradition to 
found an American school realistically 
depicting American people and American 
scenes, Wood returned from art study in 
Europe convinced that “the only good 
ideas I’ve ever had came to me while | 
was milking a cow.” This Iowa-born farm 
boy worked slowly, often producing only 
two meticulous, mannered oils a year. His 
major pictures, such as his famous Gothic 
and the controversial “Daughters of Revo- 
lution,” made him a great influence rather 
than a great artist. 

By and large, the Worcester show is a 
splash of sure-fire hits. Popular runners-up 
to “American Gothic” include Peter 
Blume’s “South of Scranton,” which was 
so surrealistic that it provoked an uproar 
when it was awarded the $1,500 first prize 
at the 1934 Carnegie International, and 
Doris Lee’s “Thanksgiving,” which was 
derided as “a cartoon in color” during the 
art row occasioned when it won the 1935 
Logan Prize at the Chicago Art Institute. 
Oddly missing from a show of “the most 
important pictures of the decade” are the 
sensational Paul Cadmus naval burlesque 
“The Fleet’s In” and Fletcher Martin’s 
dramatic “Trouble in Frisco.” 

Other painters are represented by their 
most familiar work: Waldo Peirce with 


‘ the Metrovolitan Museum’s “Haircut by 


the Sea,” Edward Hopper by the Whit- 
ney Museum’s “Early Sunday Morning,” 
William Gropper by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art’s satiric “The Senate,” and Mars- 
den Hartley with the Worcester Museum’s 
own “Wave.” 

There was one odd feature of the Worces- 
ter show. Whereas in most art exhibits 
there are only two or three sizable prizes, 
this show put all entries into the same 
financial class and gave $25 to each of the 
50 participating artists “in recognition of 


his contribution to the painting of the 
decade.” 





3,830 Years of Trivia 


An exhibition of footnotes to history 
opened last week at the Sachs Gallery in 
Manhattan, an exclusive East Side antique 
shop. Some 200 “Gadgets and Instruments 
of the Past” will be on view until March 7 
in a show that begins chronologically with 
two Babylonian children’s rattles dating 
from 2,000 B.C., at $40, includes 60 sun- 
dials of the fifteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, and winds up with a compass made 
in New York around 1830, priced at $13. 

These assorted, enduring trivia—belove«! 
by gadgeteers—include an eighteenth-cen- 
tury French cooking utensil for icing cakes. 
an early English hydrometer used to test 
the strength of whisky, and the oddest 
item of all: a seventeenth-century Italian 
medical doll on which modest ladies of the 
day pointed out their own ailing areas for 
the doctor’s guidance. 
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Strong Man From Tennessee: 


A Biography of Cordell Hull 


The Secretary of State of a great na- 
tion at war with half the world occupies 
a post of grave responsibility, and a sound 
biography is of importance if it can ex- 
plain and illuminate the background and 
forces which produced the man and put 
him into the office. 

Harold B. Hinton has done this in a 
thoroughly conscientious fashion. Former 














Judge Hull give him a direct answer to a 
question: He asked the time of day; Hull 
pulled out his own timepiece but replied: 
“What does your watch say?” 

The Tennessean likes to play poker; he 
is not above some pretty picturesque 
speech when moved with righteous indig- 
nation. Since he picks his intimate cronies 
few and far between and they are extreme- 
ly reluctant to talk except in generalities, 
that is about all that is known. But one 
part of the Hull picture Hinton paints 
with perfect clarity: our Secretary of State 
is a man of high intelligence, great integ- 
rity, and real dignity. 

Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles, 





International 


Maj. Harold B. Hinton writes the life of Secretary Cordell Hull 


Washington reporter for The New York 
Times and now an Army Air Corps major, 
the author has known Hull for a long 
time and has supplemented his personal 
knowledge with careful research and in- 
vestigation. 

The Tennessean’s political record— 
small-town lawyer, Spanish-American War 
captain, circuit judge, representative, sen- 
ator, Secretary of State—is an easy and 
distinguished one to trace. Hinton has de- 
tailed Hull’s 24 years in Congress at some 
length, emphasizing his authorship of the 
early 1913 and 1916 income-tax measures 
and the consistent philosophy of low tar- 
iffs and free trade which was to be so im- 
portant when he became Secretary of 
State. Major attention also has been given 
to the Secretary’s unceasing practical ap- 
plication of the President’s good-neighbor 
theories in Latin America. 

Two keys to Secretary Hull’s character 
are self-effacement and caution. The for- 
mer, Hinton says, has often led the Secre- 
tary to permit foreign statesmen to take 
credit for successes which were rightfully 
his own. The caution is best illustrated by 
an anecdote from his Tennessee days: A 
fellow townsman bet that he could make 


in a foreword, classifies his chief as one of 
the half dozen of our 46 Secretaries of 
State who have really shown exceptional 
ability in handling our foreign relations. 
The others are Jefferson, Madison, John 
Quincy Adams, Elihu Root, and Charles 
Evans Hughes. Even in this exalted group, 
Hull is a unique figure in that his progress 
has been from the rough simplicities of 
frontier life to the complexities of adapt- 
ing the American way of life to a world 
dominated by totalitarianism. (CorpDELL 
Huuy. By Harold B. Hinton. 377 pages. 
Photographs, index. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $3.) 





Rogue Genius 


One of the world’s great romantic fig- 
ures lived as a scoundrel, disappeared from 
history when only 31, and, according to 
legend, died toothless, bald, and disease- 
ridden in a dreary ditch on the road to 
Orléans. His period was the fifteenth cen- 
tury, his world Paris. His name was Fran- 
cois de Montcorbier, but he was called Vil- 
lon. He was one of the great poets of all 
time—and one of the greatest rogues of his 
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own. Yet with all his wretchedness and 


misery, Francois Villon touched off a fire 


that has challenged countless writers fol- 
lowing him. 

The latest of these is Babette Deutsch, 
American poet and novelist. “Rogue’s Leg- 
acy,” her novelized account of the incred- 
ible Francois, is written out of the skill 
and understanding one poet can have in 
dealing with another. 

Contrary to the popular impression 
created by such fictions as the movie and 
operetta “The Vagabond King,” Villon 
was no figure of high romance. He was, 
writes Miss Deutsch, “a man with the eyes 
of a lynx, the nose of a hound, the ears of 
a hunted fox, the tongue of an epicure, the 
fingers of a pickpocket . . . the wit of the 
Prince of Fools, the brains of a bishop... 
a man who had had his trip to Heaven and 
had slunk through Hell with the damned.” 
Rocur’s Lecacy. By Babette Deutsch. 
Illustrated by Allen Pope. 392 pages. Cow- 
ard-McCann, New York. $2.75.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Tue Poot or Memory. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 341 pages. Little, Brown, Bos- 
ton. $3. The 75-year-old author of 155 
books about spies and sirens, intrigue and 
adventure, recalls his own tranquil life. 
Skipping quickly through the first 40 years 
in England, where he was tied to a leather 
business and wrote only in off hours, he 
dwells on the golden years of Riviera rou- 
lette, golf, and delightful companions— 
Beverley Nichols, St. John Ervine, W. J. 
Locke, P. G. Wodehouse, and hosts of 
others. 





New Hope. By Ruth Suckow. 342 pages. - 


Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. Two 
years in the life of an Iowa family half a 
century ago. The author of “The Folks” 
writes with warm neighborliness and en- 
joyment of detail, but without quite the 
artistry of Sherwood Anderson, who 
handled similar scenes more searchingly. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Crimson Tureap. By Lilian Lauf- 
erty. 370 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. With the money she made from 
her soap opera “Love’s Wages,” Hilda 
Glenn reopened her ancestral Glennacres at 
Havenhurst-on-the-Sound. Ghosts, plenty 
of violence, and a radio background make 
this pretty interesting. 


Tue Bacn Festiva Murpers. By 
Blanche Bloch. 289 pages. Harper, New 
York. $2. Private feuds, professional rival- 
ries, and tangled emotions rage at the party 
where Tony Farnum, composer, is poisoned. 
Complications don’t keep Inspector Hu- 
bert Wilkins from solving Tony’s death 
plus another murder in this well-con- 
structed story. 
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RELIGION 


Distaff Oberammergau 


“Pilate’s Daughter,” probably the near- 
est to an all-feminine passion play in 
America, this week arose phoenix-like the 
day after Ash Wednesday and began its 
40th Lenten season. In Irish Catholic Rox- 
bury, part of greater Boston, a cast of 76 
girls and one boy gave their opening per- 
formance in St. Alphonsus Hall, hard by 





A scene from ‘Pilate’s Daughter,’ 40-year-old passion play 


Mission Church. According to the Rev. 
Joseph F. Scannell, the director, the open- 
ing extended this passion play’s record as 
the oldest this side of Oberammergau. 

In fact, Father Scannell would like to 
have the play known by the subtitle “The 
Oberammergau of Mission Hill.” It was 
written offhandedly in 1902 by the 
church’s pastor, the Rev. Francis Kenzel. 
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Returning from a mission in Maine, he re- 
membered he had promised to write some 
little thing for his parishioners’ dramatic 
society. By the time he reached Boston he 
had outlined what he thought would be 
good enough for at least a performance or 
two. 

Come March 5, Father Kenzel’s work 
will have been performed exactly 1,000 
times, for audiences totaling more than 
1,500,000. Its heroine is a fictional daugh- 
ter of Pontius Pilate, about whose family 





| 


there exists much legend but little actual 
fact. In the play, the daughter Claudia 
‘tosses a red rose at the suffering Jesus. 
The crowd tramples it, but when she picks 
it up she finds it fresh and fragrant as 
ever. Claudia becomes a Christian, and 
the scene shifts to Rome. There Pilate’s 
daughter and her miraculous rose knell the 
doom of the pagan gods. In all this, the 


only male role is a puny one for St. John, 

By tradition the whole cast must live 
in Mission parish and are chosen for both 
“virtue and ability.” This year’s Claudia 
is Constance Dowling, a student at Em- 
manuel College. Pilate’s wife is Theresa 
Sullivan, a nurse who gets special leave 
from hospital duty each night to appear 
in the first act. Helen Coughlin of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. plays 
the vestal. virgin Rubia, and Laraine 
Wiley, a student of dramatics, is the in- 
sane Leah. 

Before this week’s opening, the players 
spent a day of prayer together. In mid- 
season there will be an Old Cast Night 
for veterans of the play, among them the 
parents of some of the current roster, 
These veterans are plentiful, for not many 
of the actresses remain long in their parts. 
They have to quit when they marry. 





‘Pagan Trends’ in Print 

Always sensitive to un-Catholic ideas, 
Roman Catholics last week took a sizable 
number of the nation’s popular magazines 
to task for drifting on a “current of pagan- 
ism.” In the Jesuit weekly America ap- 
peared a survey of “anti-Catholic, de-Chris- 
tianizing trends,” compiled by laymen of 
the United Catholic Organizations Press 
Relations Committee. Some examples: 


¥ In a serial in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a doctor urged a pregnant and tubercular 
woman to have an abortion. The Catholic 
weekly remarked: “One shudders to con- 
template the untold thousands of unborn 
babies who may have been murdered be- 
cause of this one story.” 


q The UCOPRC rebuked The Saturday 
Review of Literature because its Christmas 
list of books for children included none 
dealing with the Nativity. 


q The Reader’s Digest carried an article 
on “A Philosophy for You in These Times,” 
by Bertrand Russell, whom the UCOPRC 
called a “notorious anti-moralist.” It also 
condensed the novel “This Above All,” in 
which, according to America, “an un- 
married girl has sinful relations with a 
soldier.” 


{ In Redbook, an essay on religion sounded 
off against parents: “You gave us the 
church—the ostrich-minded church, still 
preaching the doctrines of the eighteenth 
century. How could we accept both the 
church and Darwin?” 


{This sentence by John Steinbeck ran in 
Harper’s: “Left to her own devices, she in- 
variably drifted to those dirty-faced chil- 
dren who, if they went to Sunday school at 
all, worshiped sticks and stones in the base- 
ment of the Catholic church.” 


{In a Cosmopolitan short story, an un- 
happy wife watched an ant crossing a table 
and decided that if it reached the other side 
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she would elope with her luncheon com- 
panion. (Her lover absent-mindedly 
crushed the ant, so she went home.) 


qA story in McCall’s presented a quad- 
rangle, with a father and son both in love 
with a friend of the mother. 


q A Good Housekeeping story treated the 
“guilty pair in premarital relations approv- 
ingly,” said the UCOPRC. 


q An article in Magazine Digest implied 
that it was an application of mud, not the 
divine power of Jesus, that cured the blind 
man in Holy Scripture. 





Work for the ‘Conchies’ 


What to do with the nation’s conscien- 
tious objectors? Some 2,100 of them are 
quartered in civilian work camps, where 
many feel their jobs are futile. Last. week 
a few of them were ready to go elsewhere. 
Fourteen awaited shipping space to travel 
via Rangoon to China, for relief, evacua- 
tion, and hospital work, under an agree- 
ment among Selective Service officials and 
the National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors. Another half dozen will soon go 
to England. And at least 90 more are to 
work on farms in New York, Wisconsin, 
and Massachusetts. The beauty of this ar- 
rangement is that most “conchies” are 
Quakers, Mennonites, and Brethren—all 
excellent farmers. 


SCIENCE 





Memoir of a Death March 


No sooner had I removed the left arm of 
my coat than there was on my wrist a 
sight which I never shall forget until I 
die. There greeted my eyes about fifteen 
or twenty bright red, slightly raised .. . 
spots ... which did not fade under pres- 
sure ...I took one glance at the pretty 
little collection of spots . . . turned to my 
sister-in-law, who was standing nearby, 
and calmly said: “I shall be dead within 
six months.” 


In this dramatic fashion a brilliant Har- 
vard Medical School student diagnosed his 
own illness on a May midnight in 1931. 
He already knew that his heart was dis- 
eased and the red dots on his wrist provid- 
ed virtually conclusive evidence for one 
and only one malady—subacute bacterial 
endocarditis, a 95 per cent fatal infection 
of the heart valves. ; 

The malady means almost certain death 
because once bacteria find a foothold on 
the valves, they are relatively safe from 
their greatest enemies, the infection-curb- 
ing white corpuscles, for blood rushes past 
so swiftly that the defenders haven’t much 
chance to tackle invading organisms. 
Sometimes the blood breaks fragments of 
the clinging germs from the valves and 
carries them to other parts of the body, 











zi International 
Enthroned: The Order of Sir Galahad is a national Episcopalian or- 
ganization for boys of the church. In 180 chapters, the order interprets 
religion, in terms of boys’ interests and understanding, to some 4,500 
members, whom it trains for ‘virile Christian manhood.’ This typical 
installation, held in St. Paul’s Cathedral last week, shows the. Los Angeles 
chapter enthroning its new king, Richard Hartley, aircraft worker. 


where the clumps block small blood ves- 
sels and cause under-the-skin hemorrhages. 
The telltale red spots were the result of 
such a process. 

The student—known simply as A.S.R.— 
dictated the entire story of his psycholog- 
ical and physical reactions. Last week this 
unique medical record was published for 
the first time in a special issue of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital journal, honoring 
the 65th birthday of the New York insti- 
tution’s great heart specialist Dr. Bernard 
S. Oppenheimer. 

In the hospital A.S.R. kept asking doc- 
tors to try drugs which might curb the 
heart-valve infection, although he felt deep 
down that his case was hopeless. He re- 
ceived injections of iodine- and arsenic- 
containing substances, but died just one 
month short of his own prophecy. His 
chances would have been slightly better if 
the disease had struck in 1941 instead of a 
decade earlier, for a few cures have been 
reported with the recently discovered sulfa- 
pyridine. 





Diet and Cancer 


About a year ago Dr. C. P. Rhoads and 
co-workers at New York’s Memorial Hos- 
pital fed their experimental rats a brown 
rice and carrot diet containing yellow dye 
with a 25-letter name*—and ran smack up 
against a new twist to cancer’s old prob- 
lem. Within five months 96 per cent of the 
rodents developed cancerous livers. To 
protect the animals against the potent pig- 
ment’s effect, researchers fortified diets 
with milk proteins and vitamin B-2, a 
factor preventing a skin disease and occur- 
ring naturally in eggs, liver, and cheese. As 
a result cancer struck only seven out of 
100 rats. 

Last week Dr. Rhoads, Dr. Vincent du 
Vigneaud of the Cornell University Medi- 
cal College, and four other scientists re- 
leased in the latest issue of Science another 
communiqué from the carcinoma front. 
They revealed that, although a diet con- 
taining the yellow dye plus B-2 exerts an 
anti-cancer action, a sufficiently large ad- 
dition of still another B-complex vitamin 
called biotin greatly reduces this benefi- 
cial effect. In other words, biotin nullifies 
the good work of a related vitamin which, 
if left to act alone, would have greatly re- 
duced the experimental liver cancers. 

The conclusion isn’t that people should 
cut down on their consumption of biotin. 
The gap between rats and human beings is 
too great for that simple course. Further- 
more biotin is essential for all forms of life. 
But Science’s technical article presents the 
newest and most important proof of the 
long-suspected theory that diet and can- 
cer are related. It indicates that biotin, a 
vitamin promoting healthy cell growth, 
may under abnormal conditions destroy 
the body’s defensive mechanisms and pro- 
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mote the malignant growth called cancer. 
Scientists announced two other new de- 
velopments last week: 


q Dr. Charles T. Brues of the Harvard 
University Biological Laboratories suggest- 
ed that rats “and their attendant fleas” 
may spread infantile paralysis. The unholy 
rat-flea partnership which is known to car- 
ry American typhus and bubonic plague, 
is a distinct threat because public-health 
workers had already discovered that the 
poliomyelitis virus can infect cotton rats. 
Rat to flea to man may therefore turn out 
to be a scoring polio play. 





Epidemic of Tears 

More than three months ago a mysteri- 
ous epidemic literally drove San Francisco 
shipyard workers to tears. Men complained 
that something had blown into their eyes, 
causing irritation and extensive swelling, 
but examinations failed to reveal foreign 
particles. Although cold compresses gave 
relief, doctors couldn’t control the stub- 
born lid-inflaming ailment, which usually 
ran its course in two or three weeks. Esti- 
mates placed the toll at between 600 and 
2,000 workers. 

Theories about the nature of the out- 
break were a dime a dozen. Some doctors 
labeled it “pink eye,” a common inflamma- 
tion of the membrane lining the eyeballs. 
Since a large number of stricken workers 
were welders, others suggested that ultra- 
violet rays from acetylene torches did the 
damage. Charles Janigian, attorney for the 
State Federation of Labor, darkly hinted 
that Japanese saboteurs had spread germs. 

By last week the epidemic was dying 
down, and observation by nearly~a-dozen 
physicians—including Dr. J. C. Geiger, 
city health officer, Dr. Michael J. Hogan of 
the University of California, and Dr. Hans 
Braken of Stanford University—dispelled 
most of the guesswork. A submicroscopic 
virus is responsible for the malady, which, 
like most infectious diseases, thrives in the 
presence of unsanitary conditions. It passes 
from person to person via infected fingers 
and contaminated towels and handker- 
chiefs. 

Welders, and other workers who conduct 
especially eye-straining operations, prob- 
ably have a more difficult time fighting the 
disease, but it has also afflicted many per- 
sons not connected with shipyards. As for 
the question of how the epidemic started, 
an editorial in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association supports the the- 
ory that persons returning to San Fran- 
cisco from Oahu, Hawaii, may have 
brought the disease with them. 

A similar but more virulent epidemic 
raged in the Pacific outpost last summer, 
affecting about two out of every 100 work- 
ers in shipbuilding plants. This outbreak, 
in turn, may have come from India, Japan, 
or Malaya, where doctors had previously 
reported the malady. 
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An Alphabetical Tower of Babel 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


O: a piece with the many organ- 
izational snarls that have characterized 
Washington in recent years is the 
squabbling confusion broadly hinted at 
in Wendell Willkie’s speech at Boston 
last week. To a degree, Mr. Willkie re- 
flected the deep concern of the State 
Department over what it interprets as 
an invasion of its domain by Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, by Secretary Knox, and 
by such agencies as the COI and the 
OFF. What Mr. Willkie did not do— 
obviously the occasion of his speech 
was not the moment for it—was to 
describe the extent to which agencies 
dealing with foreign-trade relations and 
propaganda, foreign and domestic, over- 
lap; the extent to which they have been 
gouging one another’s eyes out; and, 
above all, the futility of part of the 
activities of each. 

What was the matter with OCD was 
relatively easy to spot and to attack 
with curative laughter. What is the mat- 
ter with the propaganda and foreign- 
trade planning agencies is no less serious 
and vastly more difficult to grapple 
with. Perhaps, like Genesis, we should 
go back tc the beginning and then wind 
up with a look at one of them. 


In the beginning was Steve Early, 
who handled Presidential relations with 
the press, helped keep Cabinet officers 
from public conflicts of policy and herd 
together the departmental press agents. 
Then, long before the war, expansion 
began. Mr. Lowell Mellett, assistant to 
the President, became head of the OGR. 
Then came Colonel Donovan with ideas 
about how to organize counterpropa- 
ganda in behalf of democracy. He was 
set up as head of COI. Then came the 
new Librarian of Congress, whom the 
President made chairman of a Com- 
mittee on War Information. Then came 
the OFF, with Mr. MacLeish again at 
its head. 

Sometime in the course of this story 
there appeared Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
whose authorization seemed to include 
wise and necessary planning for future 
Latin American trade relations and 
spreading good will in Latin America; 
Vice President Wallace’s EWB, which 
was to do postwar planning; numerous 
departmental agencies—some devoted 
to postwar planning, some to propa- 
gandizing, some, seemingly, to both; 


and Censor Byron Price. Also in the 
course of the story, the Donovan office 
and the State Department have 
tangled, the MacLeish office and the 
Donovan office have tangled, the State 
Department and the Wallace outfit 
have tangled, and from this point on, 
the reader can fill out the rest of the 
line-up himself. 


Now, let’s look at the OFF, whose 
basic job seems to be to put into 
periodic reports such information as 
government wishes us to have. To this 
has been added the job of “coordinat- 
ing” Cabinet officers’ statements and, 
from time to time, of extracting from 
certain reluctant departments more in- 
formation than they would normally 
give out. But this is not the whole story. 
No one who knows Mr. MacLeish’s 
versatility believes for a moment that 
Pegasus can be hitched to the plow of 
government reports or Cabinet oratory. 
He could not even be hitched to the 
Congressional Library. Already, Wash- 
ington newspapermen casually refer to 
the OFF as the Office of Domestic 
Propaganda. They suspect that it is to 
be in charge of propagandizing us when- 


ever. the Administration..thinks we-need 


stirring up; that it is to instruct us in 
the ways of democracy “as a fighting 
faith”; that we are, as St. Paul told the 
Romans, to “cast off the armor of dark- 
ness and put on the armor of light”; 
and that the armorer is to be Mr. 
MacLeish. For did not Mr. MacLeish 
say, not so long back, that American 
writers must be part of the mobiliza- 
tion for democracy? 

One might think that to have govern- 
ment tell people how they should in- 
terpret their faith is not democracy at 
all. Or that when thinkers are “mobi- 
lized,” they would no longer be free. 
But don’t worry, fellow Americans. The 
coat of armor presents no prison for 
our liberties. Our armorer, Mr. Mac- 
Leish, unwittingly described it in a 
poem some years ago: “There’s no 
one at all there: There’s only ‘the metal: 
The barrel of metal: the bundle of 
armor. It’s empty!” It’s empty, indeed. 
But it’s costing lots of money. It’s 
cluttering up our capital. And, with 
not a few of its companionpieces, it’s 
getting in the way of our getting down 
to the business of war. 
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Flying into Action 


The Martin B-26 Fighting Bomber 
carries such potent fighting equip- 
ment as Martin power-operated gun 
turrets, Martin self-sealing fuel 
tanks, and extremely heavy arma- 
ment. In addition to the B-26, 
Martin also is making ‘‘Mariner’’ 
Patrol Bombers for the Navy, and 
‘Baltimore’ Bombers for Britain. 
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Our of observation of aerial tactics in the 
war zones, your Air Corps wrote the tactical 
specifications for an entirely new type of bomb- 
er. What we need, you said, is a medium 
bomber with “heavy bomber” striking power 
...a flying arsenal with heavy guns to pour 
shot and shell in all directions .. , a lightning- 
fast bomber that can outfly and outfight pur- 
suit ships. 
Martin designed and built that bomber for you 
—and with it the equipment for rapid produc- 
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tion in fighting numbers. Since last April, 
these Martin B-26’s have been joining the 
Army. Now, with our plants quadrupled and 
our working forces tripled, new swarms of these 
deadly Martin Bombers fly into the fray—to 
help beat Hitler at his own game. 


By production, Hitler launched this brutal war. 
By production, with a 6-year start, he overran 
Europe. Now, by American production, our 
gallant fighting forces will bear aloft the torch 
of Liberty . . . through to Victory! 


NN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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IT FOUNDED THE FAME Pee a 
OF PENNSYLVANIA RYE 


‘settlers of : 
western Penn- 
\sylvania made 
‘their own 
whiskey. But « 
one of these 
many pioneer 
whiskies was. 
so outstanding in 
character and richness 
that men often rode through 
the wilderness from sunup to’, 
sundown to get a jug of it. That 
whiskey was the fine, full-bodied 
rye that Abraham Overholt distilled 
on the mist-shrouded banks of the 
Youghiogheny....a whiskey so 
rare in flavor that it was des- 
tined to establish Pennsylvania 
rye as one of the world’s 
choicest liquors. With the pass- 
ing years, the fame of Old 
Overholt spread from tavern 
to tavern and from city to city . 
as barrels of Old Overholt were 
freighted to the Atlantic sea- 
board by Conestoga wagons and 
shipped down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi on flatboats and 
stern-wheelers. Thus, as the 
country grew and prospered, so 
gtew the prestige and popu- 
larity of this magnificent 
Pennsylvania rye until = 
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THE PENNY POT TAVERN 
was built in 1701, and here a little 
more than a century later, Old 
Overholt was proudly served 
just as it was in other historic 

Pennsylvania inns. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
A. Overholt & Company, Inc., N. Ys 








